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Tus convenient Security Record will save time 
looking through files and papers— may often 
save trips to your safe deposit vault. It records 
such facts as where securities are kept; descrip- 
tion of each issue, amount, maturity; interest or 
dividend dates; prices paid or received; when 
and where purchased or sold; taxable status, 
etc. The simple forms require little time to keep 
up to date. Particularly when making out in- 
come tax returns this ready data is invaluable. 


Loose-Leaf Convenience durable, loose- 
leaf binder containing blank forms sufficient 
for the ordinary investor's holdings — addi- 
tional forms supplied as you need theni—will 
be sent upon request, without obligation. Ask 
for Security Record book Fw-6o. 
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HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


A simple guide to understanding 
corporation reports . . . 


THE INTERPRETATION 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


By Benjamin Graham and 
Spencer B. Meredith 

This compact handbook is crammed 

with information of real helpful- 

ness to every investor. 
lt tells you— 

1. How to read the balance 
sheet and profit and _ loss 
statement intelligently; 

2. How to apply the increas- 
ingly popular method of 
ratio analysis; 

3. How to use correctly 224 of 
the most frequently used 
financial terms. 


122 pages—$1.00 Postpaid 
Financial World Book Shop 


21 West Street, New York 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading procedure 
and practice in our booklet. Copy free on 
request. Ask for booklet K-6. 


Any listed security bought and sold 
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HOW TO AVOID 
FINANCIAL TANGLES 
by Kenneth C. Masteller 
1. Elementary Property Problems 


Different forms of property; rights of different 
members of a family group. 


ll. Unique Advantages of Joint Ownership 

Hints for handling real estate; joint tenancy; 
sample deeds; joint ownership of stocks and 
bonds, bank accounts. 


lll. Investments and Income 
Investment principles; schemes to avoid. 


IV. Wills and Trusts 


Importance of making a will; injustices re- 
sulting from negligence; the trust as a solution. 


V. After Selecting Life Insurance Policies 
Coordinating policies and wills; designating the 
beneficiaries; the life insurance trust. 


VI. Automobile and Fire Insurance 
Financial perils of car ownership; circum- 
stances which may void coverage. 


Vil. Important Financial Relationships 
What to look for before signing; traveler’s 
funds; power of attorney; safeguards. 


Vill. Income, Estate, Inheritance, 
Gift Taxes 
Federal and State Texas; suggestions for re- 
ducing taxation 
IX. Help for the Widow 
Funeral arrangements; releasing bank accounts; 
collecting insurance policies; the will; what ad- 
ministration of an estate involves; whom to see; 
whom to trust. 


162 pages. Refund if not satisfied. Clip this 
ad and fold with one dollar ($1.00) in your 
letterhead. Currency may be sent at our risk. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH 


1200 Massachusetts Ave. Cambridge, Mass. 


PROFITS OUT 
OF WALL STREET 


a new book for the investor and speculator 


by H. Wilder Osborne 


A short and simple book that explains the 
Dow Theory for the use of individual in- 
vestors, demonstrates why Trends are 
more important than Prices and shows how 
to detect Trends. 


Price $1.29 Postpaid 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


The 


books reviewed may 
= be purchased through the ~ 


Financial World Book Shop 


Worpb Macic. By Elmer Wheeler. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
220 pp. $2.00. Here comes Elmer 
Wheeler with another “sizzle” book 
to help out those who are in need for 
the right answer to something, or 
who are up against it for the right 
thing to say at the right time. Elmer 
Wheeler’s great thesis is the “sizzle” 
—the right word or combination of 
words—and he now aims to show 
how that “sizzle” can sell one into, or 
out of, any given situation. What to 
say, for mstance, to the cop when he 
stops you for speeding, to the boss 
when you're after a raise, to the wife 
when she asks for a divorce, or to the 
burglar making his way up the stairs 
to your bedroom. The answers are 
here, neatly arranged and illustrated 
—the problems on the right-hand 
page, and the correct answers on the 
left-hand page. Hlere’s one of the 
typical—and all too familiar—prob- 
lems: “What’s the best thing to say 
when someone ‘touches’ you for a 
five-dollar loan?” Well, Elmer 
Wheeler is glad to tell you. The right 
answer is in the book. 


& 


My Menor. By Edith Bolling 
Wilson. Published by The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 385 pp. $3.50. 
This book was written by the one per- 
son best qualified to do it—Mrs. 


Trussell Manufacturing Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


EXTRA 


DIVIDENDS 


Benj. Franklin said: “Order is 
power,” and thousands who use 
$My Finances$ realize how 
much more they know about 
their own personal affairs—how 
much more their ingome has 
actually been. 


Keep your affairs at your fingertips. 
Ask your stationer to show you 
$My Finances$ or write us for de- 
scriptive literature. 


411PM—4.25 411HM—5.75 


If you wish we will send either the imitation 
or the genuine leather edition upon receipt of 
your check, subject of course to return if 
you wish—and your check returned in full. 


Woodrow Wilson, wife of the war- 
time president. Here is Woodrow 
Wilson seen from a sentimental angle 
to be sure, but a Woodrow Wilson 
who emerges all the more human 
and all the more understandable be- 
cause of it. Those who are looking 
for the disclosure of official secrets 
will be disappointed. Mrs. Wilson 
states that her purpose was to reveal 
the truth “concerning personal miat- 
ters which have often been distorted 
by the misinformed.” Of these per- 
sonal matters there is a great wealth, 
and they throw much light on events 
and on many personalities of the 
time. Here we have, first of all, and 
as was to be expected, the story of 
the president’s romance with the lady 
who was to become Mrs. Wilson, of 
her life with him and of the important 
role she played in those last strenu- 


ous and momentous years of Wood-f 


row Wilson’s life. This is a human 
picture, told against a background of 
inany episodes and incidents, reveal- 
ing, often affecting, and sometimes 
amusing. We have the story of 
Woodrow Wilson’s fateful pilgrimage 
to Europe; intimate glimpses of him 
at work during the war years ; and the 
story of his fight for the League of 
Nations. Bryan, Col. House, Tu- 
multy, Lansing, and a host of other 
figures pass through the pages of the 
book, all seen in relation to her hus- 
band from the point of view of a de- 
voted wife and helpmate, as indeed 
are all the other events and incidents 
related in the book. 


xk 


Statistics 1939.  Pub- 
lished by American Metal Market. 


632 pp. $2.00. This latest edition f 


brings up to date the voluminous in- 
formation on production, consump- 
tion, stocks and prices of ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals contained in previ- 
ous issues. Detailed statistics are 
given covering a wide range of topics; 
several new features have been added 
which increase the usefulness of this 
handbook to those interested in the 
metal trades. 
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EMOTIONAL INFLUENCES DURING A DECADE OF STOCK PRICES 
= ° ~ 
TOCK PRICES 3 | | 3 Sie 


The Trend of Share Values 
Emotional Markets 


N THE excited and high markets 
of the late twenties, Colonel 
Leonard P. Ayres said that a proper 


| appraisal of stocks at that time re- 


quired the services, not of an analyst, 
but of an alienist. In the decade that 
has followed, this remark has not lost 
its savor, and even though insanity is 
hardly the characterization of public 
action over such decade, a moment’s 
reflection will indicate that the Ameri- 
can stock market from 1929 to date 
has been whipped about by a con- 
tinued flow of emotional occurrences, 
unprecedented in their intensity, that 
has served to partly lift it out of the 
field of economics and in to that of 
psychology. 


Depression Hysteria 


In the earlier part of the period 
under review there were the phe- 
nomena accompanying the persistent 
drying up in trade that took our busi- 
ness activity from 110 per cent of 
normal in 1929 to 60 per cent of 
normal within three years. These 
coeval developments included failures, 
foreclosures and moratoria as_ the 
public, under the irresistible pressure 
of events, readjusted itself to the de- 


By Charles J. Collins 


scending income scale. Some of the 
more shocking events of the period 
were the folding up of the Austrian 
banking system, the cutting loose 
from gold of the impregnable pound 
sterling, and the collapse of the 
Kreuger empire abroad, the Insull 
empire here. 

Then sharp recovery in sentiment, 
and in speculative markets, occurred 
in the summer of 1932 because of a 
general belief that the agreement on 
German reparations would start the 
world business ball rolling upward 
again. But at the autumn elections 


—Finfoto 


CHARLES J. COLLINS 
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the nation changed parties, a political 
interregnum ensued, and by mid- 
February, 1933, we were in the throes 
of another confidence crisis, ending 
in the closing of all of the nation’s 
banks. Out of this fire came the 
vigorous and broad program of the 
new President, Mr. Roosevelt, includ- 
ing the embargo on gold, and in four 
months, to the tune of a huge upward 
surge of optimism, stock prices had 
advanced around 100 per cent, busi- 
ness by 50 per cent. 


Roosevelt Recovery ? 


Beginning in July, 1933, however, 
the market and business pace was 
drastically reversed because of the 
perpendicular change in policy by the 
Roosevelt Administration in shifting 
from orthodox methods to an attempt 
at a managed economy. The varying 
acts and enactments to implement 
this policy over the four succeeding 
years alternately propelled sentiment 
backwards and forwards, with mar- 
kets and business following suit. 
Specifically, these Administration de- 
velopments, in successive order, were 
the blanketing of all industry under 
one code, the manipulation of the 
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price of gold in world markets, the 
stabilization of the dollar temporarily 
at 59.06 cents, regulation of the stock 
exchanges of the country, proposals 
for higher wages and shorter hours, 
tacit acquiescence in labor disturb- 
ances that culminated in broad scale 
sitdown strikes, and the proposal to 
pack the Supreme Court—itself be- 
ing one of the most spectacular fights 
in American political history. 

While national psychology, and the 
stock market along with it, was 
swayed in one direction and then in 
another by these powerful domestic 
forces, other considerations of an un- 
toward nature arose to plague the 
American citizen and to divert his 
attention from normal business pro- 
cedure. These were of a foreign 
origin and, in the earlier stages, con- 
sisted of Germany’s growing assertion 
of power, as emphasized in her re- 
armament and occupation of the 


Rhineland ; Italy’s foray on Ethiopia, 
with the League of Nation’s break- 
down over sanctions; war in Spain, 
involving support to the different 
sides by France and Russia on the one 
hand, Germany and Italy on the 
other; and war in the Orient. 

Over the past year the domestic 
political situation has calmed down 
somewhat, but the tempo of disturbing 
foreign events, now magnified by the 
realignment of the majority of world 
powers into two definitely opposing 
camps, has been accelerated. In 
March of 1938 Germany took over 
Austria, preceded by Nazi riots in 
that country. In July came the Arab 
uprising in Palestine and, in August, 
both the Russo-Japanese ‘border 
clashes and the mobilization of the 
German armies, accompanied by con- 
siderable unrest in Czecho-Slovakia. 
There followed the September crisis 
over the Sudeten areas, the mobiliza- 


British Investors and the 


RITING in the March 25 is- 

sue of The Investors’ Chronicle 
(London ), ““Candidus”’ sees as a bull 
point the very course of action that 
England and France have taken dur- 
ing the past week or ten days. Bear- 
ing in mind the fact that this article 
was written prior to the change of 
policy by the Chamberlain govern- 
ment, the logic displayed by the wide- 
ly followed “Candidus” and the con- 
clusions at which he arrives, should 
hold considerable interest for Ameri- 
can investors. The more important 
portions of this discussion follow : 

For the first time, the Government 
has begun to look around for allies. 
From this crisis, hopes arise that 
Britain will make a stand, and that 
fact is of almost equal significance to 
the German military and economic 
gains. 

“What does this mean for markets ? 
In the past, there has been a general 
impression that the ‘appeasement’ 
policy was the right one for investors 
—that it carried with it the best pros- 
pect of good short-term markets. I 
have never trusted the appeasement 
policy, and events have justified this 
mistrust. Marketwise, it has led to 
periodic crises which have been a 
complete stopper on markets. The 


naive thought that all was going well 
a fortnight ago, but it was not. And 
it is now abundantly clear that a con- 


tinuation of the ‘appeasement’ policy 
would inevitably lead to further crises, 
further shocks to confidence, further 
disillusionment. It is impossible now 
to believe in a long period of peace 
created by appeasement, for the Ger- 
man demands are demonstrated as in- 
satiable. In other words, appease- 
ment cannot keep markets on an even 
keel. It implies periodic crises. 
“But what are the market implica- 
tions of the policy of the ‘firm stand’? 
Assuming that the British Govern- 
ment is going to go forward with this 
new policy, vigorously and ener- 
getically, what will be its effect upon 
market prospects? My own view is 
that the effect might well be good. 
I base this belief upon two considera- 
tions. The first is that adoption of 
the ‘firm stand’ in co-operation with 
France, Russia, and whoever else 
likes to come in, is the best chance 
to save the peace. It, at any rate, is 
the ‘maximum possible deterrent to 
war. On that score, it must be a bull 
point. The second is that, given a 
strong enough front, Hitler will not 
try to bluff. If he knows, firmly and 
squarely, that aggression will bring 
a great alliance of nations against him, 
he will not aggress unless he is pre- 
pared to face war against quite sub- 
stantial odds. If he believes he can 
win a war against a united front, he 
will of course declare it, and we can 


tion of the British navy and the Czech 
armies, and for a few days the world 
visualized war, and even the possible 
destruction of London and Paris from 
the air. Then came Munich, and ex- 
cept for the continuing war in Spain 
and the smoldering problem in the 
Mediterranean, all seemed quiet, for 
a moment, on the Western Front. 
Just recently, however, Germany 
shocked the world by taking over the 
Czechs lock, stock and barrel, and 
thereby announced that she had de- 
parted from her prepublished agenda 
of correcting the Versailles treaty as 
it affected Germans outside the Reich 
in favor of expansion by aggression, 
Coming fast on this development has 
been, in late March, a complete re- 
orientation of British policy in keep- 
ing with her strategy of the centuries 
of always opposing one-power domnu- 
nation of Europe. France, in turn, 
(Please turn to page 25) 


War Crisis 


do nothing but prepare. If he does 
not, and it is clear that everyone will 
resist, he will not start anything. 
Thus, the danger of a long succession 
of nerve-wracking crises will be 
partially eliminated by a ‘firm stand’ 
policy. There will perhaps be one 
big crisis which would be decisive 
for war or peace. But there would 
not be this demoralizing sequence of 
crises, each resulting in a more dan- 
gerous position than the last, and each 
pointing ominously to the future. I 
regard this as a point of encourage- 
ment for markets. We do not know 
for certain yet whether this ‘firm 
stand’ policy will be adopted. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s statement on Thurs- 
day is a move in the right direction, 
but progress is slow and I should fee! 
happier if we could be sure of a clear- 
cut decision. If it comes, then I think 
investors should rejoice. There might 
be nervous times while the security 
pacts were being negotiated. But 
there would be great counter-bal- 
ancing gains... . 

“All in all, therefore, I see no rea- 
son why investors should sell their 
shares in consequence of recent 
events. ... There is nothing here, in- 
deed, to encourage the bear of 
equities ; I would not write bullishly 
about gilt-edged, but I would certain- 
ly continue to hold my industrial 
equities.” 
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Wars 
the Office Equipments 


URING these times of recurring 

crises abroad, it is well for in- 
vestors to remember that the office 
equipment industry has more than a 
passing interest in foreign markets. 
Last year, the estimated value of of- 
fice appliances produced in the United 
States was approximately $165 mil- 
lion; of this amount, some $29 mil- 
lion—or about 18 per cent—was 
shipped overseas. This, however, is 
far from the whole story. First of 
all, 1938 was not a_ representative 
year in this line, for exports ordi- 
narily comprise anywhere from 20 to 
30 per cent of total annual output. 
Moreover, it is notable that sales by 
foreign subsidiaries of American 
companies are not reported separate- 
ly; if these were added to exports, it 
is probable that the combined figure 
would not be materially under that of 
total domestic sales. It is hardly dif- 
ficult to appreciate, therefore, that a 
general conflagration in Europe would 
stir important repercussions in the 
home industry at large. 


While office equipment sales de- 


scribe a cyclical pattern exclusively 
their own, the industry’s fortunes are 


essentially related to the rhythmic 
fluctuations of general business ac- 
tivity. But one of the most interest- 
ing—and gratifying—observations in 
connection with this field is that the 
secular trend of office appliance usage 
is upward. Reflecting this force, the 
aggregate value of production by the 
industry touched a new high in 1937 
to reach a point far above 1929 com- 
paratives—a record that combined 
manufactures in this country have yet 


Exports of Eight Leading 


Office Equipments 
*Proportion . 
of Sales 
COMPANY: Exported 


Addressograph-Mult. ...25% 
) Burroughs Add. Mach.. .35 
Int’l Business Machines. .25 
National Cash Register. .45 
Remington Rand .......33 
Royal Typewriter ......30 
Smith & Corona........33 
Underwood Elliott......35 


*Approximate, based on 1937-38 | 
annual reports. 4 


to achieve. The reasons to explain 
this are tangible enough: 

For one thing, the depression ex- 
acted an “abnormally” long service 
life from existing equipment so that 
replacement activity was unusually 
pronounced when it did come. For 
another, expanded requirements for 
statistical information to comply with 
recent Federal and State legislation 
have forced increased usage. Then 
again, persistently rising wage costs 
during past years have put a premium 
on labor-saving devices. And finally, 
aside from better products, continued 
research and development have 
brought lower prices with a conse- 
quent broadening of the demand base. 

Returning to a consideration of the 
export field, it is found that while 
overseas shipments tend to follow 
domestic sales trends, they failed to 
surpass 1929 levels when the indus- 
try recorded its peak production year 
in 1937. But here again, the rea- 
sons are more or less apparent. Out- 
standing among these, perhaps, is the 
rise of nationalism. One manifesta- 
tion of this governmental philosophy 
is the attempt to nail the banner of 
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national self-sufficiency at the highest 
possible point of the economic pole— 
an effort that leads to trade shifts 
and, too often, exchange restrictions. 
(sermany provides an apt illustration. 

Blasting into foreign markets is an 
integral part of German national 
economy. For the Third Reich needs 
exchange and the manufacture and 
export of office appliances (among a 
number of other activities) presents 
an expedient. One result is that, by 
virtue of barter or otherwise, she 
manages to quote the lowest prices: 
in Mexico, for example, certain Ger- 
man-made office items sell for rough- 
ly 20 per cent less than correspond- 
ing products from the United States. 
Taking all circumstances into account, 
therefore, the American office equip- 
ment industry has written an export 


2.9% Yield trom Highest 


HE continued pressure of large 

amounts of idle investment funds 
seeking employment has driven the 
prime bond market up into new high 
ground. By the same token, yields on 
direct government, government guar- 
anteed and high grade corporate 
obligations have fallen to very low 
levels. In short, today’s prime bond 
buyer gets a small yield and a large 
risk of principal loss if current money 
trends are reversed. Nevertheless, 
some investment situations are limited 
to this section of the list. What can 
be done? In the case of the com- 
paratively small investor, U. S. Sav- 
ings bonds furnish at least a partial 
answer. 

Through the medium of these 
“baby bonds” the investor can realize 
a yield considerably larger than that 
obtainable on other issues of com- 
parable investment caliber ; he secures 
protection against principal losses 
arising from market depreciation dur- 
ing a period of rising interest mar- 
kets, and at the same time is in a 
position to take advantage of any 
investment opportunities that might 
present themselves at any time over 
the next ten years. 

These obligations, designed for the 
individual investor, may be purchased 
in principal amounts as small as $25 
or as high as $10,000 in any one 
calendar year. They are sold on a 


discount basis and mature in ten years 
The equiva- 


from the date of issue. 


record which is truly creditable. 

Laying aside the possibility of war, 
the trade presently looks for a year- 
to-year sales gain of around 15 per 
cent in 1939. But thinking in terms 
of Mars in the ascendant; the indus- 
try’s sky is blotted by a cloud. And 
while our neutrality legislation would 
contribute to this obscurity, it would 
represent only one of a number of 
uncertain factors in the situation. The 
table on page 5 gives an idea of the 
relative importance of the export mar- 
ket to eight of the industry’s leading 
units. As previously brought out, 
however, this is only part of the over- 
seas story. For almost every one of 
these companies owns and operates 
properties abroad. And if the United 
States were to become directly in- 
volved in a European war, they would 


lent yield to maturity is 2.9 per cent. 
It will be pointed out that the “in- 
come” is received only when the 
obligations are turned in for payment 
prior to or at maturity, and that the 
amount of the income is represented 
by the difference between the pur- 
chase price and the redemption price 
at the time the bond is cashed. 

If it is financially necessary or de- 
sirable, the issues may be redeemed at 
any time after 60 days from the issue 
date. Looked at from the tax point 
of view, these obligations enjoy the 
same exemption features as Treasury 
bonds. 

The purchaser of savings bonds 
who retains his holdings for the next 


Redemption Values of U. S. 
Savings Bonds 


Yield 

Begin. 
ISSUE PRICE.. $18.75 $75.00 $375.00 and End 
Redemption values after the issue date: of 
$18.75 $75.00 $375.00 Peri 
1 to 14% years... 19.00 76.00 380.00 1.33-0.58% 
1144 to 2 years... 19.25 77.00 385.00 1.76-1.32 
2 to 24% years 19.50 78.00 390.00 1.97-1.58 
to 3 years 19.75 79.00 395.00 2.08-1.74 
3 to 34% years 20.00 80.00 400.00 2.16-1.85 
344 to 4 years 20.25 81.00 405.00 2.21-1.93 
4 to 4% years 20.50 82.00 410.00 2.24-1.99 
4% to 5 years 20.75 83.00 415.00 2.27-2.04 
5 to 544 years 21.00 84.00 420.00 2.28-2.07 
5% to 6 years 21.25 85.00 425.00 2.29-2.10 
6 to 6% years 21.50 85.00 430.00 2.29-2.12 
€4, to 7 years 21.75 87.00 435.00 2.30-2.13 
7 to 744 years 22.00 88.00 440.00 2.30-2.14 
7T¥, to 8 years 22.50 90.00 450.00 2.45-2.29 
8 to 8% years 23.00 92.00 460.00 2.57-2.41 
8% to 9 years... 23.50 94.00 470.00 2.67-2.52 
9 to 9% years... 24.00 95.00 480.00 2.76-2.62 
9% to 10 years.. 24.50 98.00 490.00 2.84-2.69 
Maturity value.. 25.00 100.00 500.00 2.90 


undoubtedly suffer confiscation of 
plants in belligerent areas. 

Thus far, much has been said about 
possibilities. So much, in fact, that 
it is easy to forget that peace—armed 
and precarious though it may be— 
still rules the European scene. True 
enough, in the event of an explosion 
abroad, the office equipment industry 
would be forced to make sacrifices. 
3ut these are hardly likely to be 
catastrophic in character. There 
would be trade shifts to prepare for, 
particularly from Latin America ; and 
there would be the job of exploiting 
even further the potentialities _in- 
herent in the market at home. Thus, 
as far as the office equipment group 
is concerned, the possibility of war 
in Europe is a force for investors to 
recognize but not as yet to fear. 


Grade Bond! 


ten years will receive a net yield of 2.9 
per cent, a much larger return on his 
money than on other issues of com- 


parable investment caliber, assuming 


that interest rates continue at present 
low levels. If, on the other hand, in- 
terest rates begin to move up before 
the maturity date, the holder of these 


bonds would still enjoy a strategic f 
position, the extent of the advantage f 


at a given time in the future being 
readily ascertained from the accom- 
panying table. 

Suppose, for example, that at the 
end of five years fundamental condi- 
tions have changed and the trend of 
money rates has been such that it is 
deemed profitable to switch out of 
baby bonds and reinvest the proceeds 
in other media affording a more at- 
tractive return at that time. Under 
those conditions, the yield to the in- 


vestor on the baby bonds would have F 


been 2.28 per cent while the yield to 
the holder of Treasury obligations of 
comparable maturity would be 1.02 
per cent on the basis of current quo- 
tations. Ifa change takes place with- 
in two or three years, the advantages 
to the U. S. Savings bondholder are 
even more pronounced. 

For those who must have prime 
grade obligations, these issues appeat 
to be an ideal “money” bond hedge 
under present conditions since they 
enable the purchaser safely and profit- 
ably to “wait and see what happens” 
in the prime grade bond market. 
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Good 


‘Adapting the electron to create pictures 1s one thing; 


making tt profitable 1s another.””* 


N ORDER to evaluate the status 

of television today it is of great 
importance to review briefly the early 
development of radio. The history 
of sound transmission technique from 
the experimental laboratory into prac- 
tical commercial use is filled with un- 
foreseen developments, some harmful, 
some beneficial and some humorous. 
One need only run through the files 
of a daily paper for the period from 
1920 to 1923 to find reports to the 
effect that a “kitchen mechanic” had 
discovered a radio circuit that was ten 
times more efficient than any of the 
previous circuits of a hundred other 
radio “bugs.” The outstanding char- 
acteristic of radio’s infancy was its 
disorganized development brought 
about by innumerable experimenters, 
many of whom obtained financial 
hacking to enter the field as manu- 


facturers. 
Radio History 


In 1923 there were 200 companies 
manufacturing sets and 5,000 other 
companies manufacturing parts. In 
1937 the total number of set and ac- 
cessory manufacturers, according to 
the Census of Manufacturers was 162. 
In 1923 the 5,200 manufacturers of 
ralio sets or parts shared roughly 
$125 million, the total manufactured 
value of the products. In contrast to 
this, the 1937 group of 162 manufac- 
turers shared about $275 million. Of 
this 1937 group the reader will have 
difficulty in bringing to mind more 
than a half dozen well known radio 
firms, 

In brief, the development of sound 
radio has been accompanied by a 
“weeding out” process and on the- 
threshold of television we have re- 


*“Television—A Struggle for Power,’ by F. C. 
Waldorp and Joseph Borkin. 


By Peter T. McKinney 


maining a comparatively small group 
of companies, some of which have 
branched into television channels and 
others that have made no moves in 
that direction. In addition to estab- 
lished radio companies, we have a few 
concerns which are pioneers in the 
combined radio-television field. 


Television vs. Radio 


In the comparison of the status of 
radio in the early 1920’s with mod- 
ern television, the following points 
are important for those wishing to 
place any funds in the companies that 
may possibly prosper in the growth 
of television : 

1. Because sound radio and talk- 
ing pictures are now commonplace, 
television probably lacks the power 
to “amaze”’ the average human being 
to the extent that sound radio did. 

2. Although there are no fixed 
standards for comparing the qualita- 
tive efficiency and entertainment pos- 


Television Gives Eyes to Radio 


sibilities of early sound radio with to- 
day’s television, it can be said at least 
that television standards are being 
and will constantly be improved. With 
respect to television entertainment 
possibilities, the television broadcaster 
despite certain handicaps has at his 
disposal the technique, background 
and experience of both sound radio 
and motion pictures. 

3. An important point in connec- 
tion with manufacturing is that tele- 
vision sets are rather formidable in- 
struments to assemble. This leads to 
the belief that home-made sets will 
not be anywhere near so numerous 
as were ordinary radio sets. 

4. In radio’s pioneering days the 
standards of broadcasting and recep- 
tion developed during the potent 
struggle for patent ownership, manu- 
facturing royalties and radio station 
wave length assignments. The tele- 
vision outlook is not completely clear 
in this respect, but it seems likely 
that the television industry will seek 
to avoid confusion and struggle, and 
in addition we have the relatively 
stabilizing influence of the Federal 
Communications Commission, which 
was lacking in the early 1920's. 

5. A factor of no small importance 
is that the larger sized picture tube 
(cathode ray) used in receivers is a 
more important item of expense in the 
cost of a set than the entire set of 
tubes in an early sound receiver. 
Assuming a widespread acceptance of 
television, makers of such tubes might 
enhance their earnings considerably 
as the margin of profit on a tube rang- 
ing from $15 to $75 in price is prob- 
ably considerable. But replacement 
sales will not be an important factor. 

6. Television will affect and be af- 
fected by motion pictures to a far 
greater degree than in the case of 
sound radio. To the investor in mo- 
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tion picture stocks this point is 
salient and worthy of consideration. 

Before reaching the conclusion of 
this analysis, which will summarize 
briefly the status of each company in 
the field, we will take up a few ines- 
capable perplexities which even the 
most expert of experts should be the 
first to admit. ; 

Leaving aside technical data, it is 
generally felt that the electronic tele- 
vision system which is most widely 
accepted and which is being promoted 
as the standard by the Radio Manu- 
facturers Association gives fairly ade- 
quate results. In some ways, how- 
ever, it is considered uneconomic and 
because of this it is entirely possible 
that some other system may be de- 
veloped which will be more eco- 
nomical and efficient. Television is 
more startling, more hazardous and 
has more long term financial possi- 
bilities than any other development 


of the century. But, the most im- 
portant thing is the unknown factor 
at this stage! Are we starting a wide- 
spread development of television on a 
standard which may be constantly 
improved without drastic scrapping of 
large amounts of equipment? No 
expert can adequately answer that 
question. 

So far as can be determined, all 
of the following companies related to 
television are producing under the 
R. M. A. television standards, with 
the exceptions noted in the case of 
DuMont and International. Because 
of the particular nature of the subject 
it seems advisable to give the essential 
data on each company by means of 
a thumbnail sketch. In the first 


group are the manufacturers of tele- 


vision receiving sets: 

Radio Corporation of America is 
felt to hold a dominant position in 
the electronic television field and 


through patent holdings is capable of 
a considerable increase in earnings if 
its system is widely accepted. Will in- 
troduce several receiving set models 
later this month. This company has 
a broader coverage of television than 
any other in the list. (Listed on New 
York Stock Exchange. ) 

General Electric Company is ap- 
parently going into television rather 
heavily as evidenced by set manufac- 
ture, transmitter construction and the 
acquisition of experimental licenses to 
broadcast in up-state New York and 
in Connecticut. Will introduce sev- 
eral receiving set models very soon. 
Also of some significance is G. E.'s 
connection with the prominent short 
wave experimenter, Edwin H. Arm- 
strong. (Listed, N. Y. S. E.) 

Allen B. DuMont Laboratories is 
controlled by Paramount Pictures. 
Originally a cathode ray (essentially 

(Please turn to page 26) 


Eight Unusual Income Stocks 


ERIODS of market unsettlement 

such as the present call for a more 
conservative investment policy than 
would be appropriate during an era 
of vigorous recovery in business prof- 
its and equity prices. Under existing 
conditions, stability of earnings and 
dividends assumes decisive and in 
some cases controlling importance in 
the selection of equity commitments 
to add to existing holdings. A stock 
whose earnings and dividend distribu- 
tions were well maintained during the 
1929-1932 depression would appear 
to be in good position to weather 
whatever further period of market in- 
stability may be in store. 

But whether an investor is inter- 
ested in stable income stocks as a de- 
fensive measure or because his port- 
folio is deficient in issues of this type, 


‘the qualifications which must be met 
by the individual equity selected are 
the same: The company should be in 
strong financial condition, with large 
cash holdings, and must be able to 
earn a profit and pay dividends in 
good times and bad. The issues 
listed in the tabulation below meet 
these requirements fully. Not only 
were dividends maintained through- 
out the last major depression, but 
even the lowest annual payment 
made from 1930 through 1938 was 
large enough to afford a good yield 
at present market levels—in fact, the 
returns available in several cases are 
more than generous, particularly con- 
sidering the high investment quality 
of the issues in question. 

That a satisfactory level of pay- 
ments may be expected in the future 


EIGHT ‘“DEPRESSION-PROOF” INCOME STOCKS 
Unbroken 
~-Depression Lows— Paid Recent *Minimum Dividend 
Annual Year’s Last Market Annual Record 
ISSUE: Dividend Earnings Year Price Yield (Years) 
ae $2.50 87 50 53 4.7% 31 
Cons. Gas of Baltimore.... 3.60 3.91 3.60 74 49 30 
3.00 3.40 3.00 80 3.8 11 
3.00 3.25 5.00 7i 4.2 15 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 1.50 1.48 2.00 30 5.0 21 
Public Service of N. J..... 2.20 2.34 2.20 33 6.7 33 
Woolworth (F. W.)........ 2.40 V4 2.40 46 5.2 28 
Wrigley (Wm.) ........... 3.00 3.63 3.75 77 3.9 27 


*Based on recent price and smallest depression dividend. 


seems assured by the fact that with 
two exceptions (each amounting to 
less than ten cents a share) the earn- 
ings of these various enterprises even 
in their poorest year were in excess 
of the lowest annual distribution wit- 
nessed during the period. Finances 
are excellent in every case, with cash 
nearly equal to or actually in excess 
of total current liabilities. All the 
companies but General Mills, which 
was not formed until 1928, have paid 
dividends without a break for at least 
fifteen years. 

Even under the best of conditions 
the capital appreciation possibilities 
of equities of this caliber are, of 
course, somewhat less-than-average. 
However, this disadvantage is offset 
by their greater degree of immunity 
to depression influences. | While 
there is no assurance that somewhat 
lower prices may not be witnessed 
for these stocks in the event that the 
rest of the market should continue 
the recent decline, numerous indi- 
viduals may find the issues suitable 
for replacement of more volatile 
stocks where portfolios have not been 
designed along sufficiently conserva- 
tive lines. And for those who must 


have income, regardless of the course 
of the stock market, these issues 
should hold the major attraction. 
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Cotton Dumped— 
What Effect 


ISTORY proves that all at- 

tempts to sell any commodity 
for any length of time above its 
natural supply-demand level are des- 
tined for utter failure; yet crack-pot 
politicians over and over again tinker 
with this fundamental economic law 
—and always with the same dis- 
astrous results. Cotton is the latest 
victim and the various valorization 
schemes have brought about a situa- 
tion with far reaching effects upon 
the users of this staple fibre. How 
will this development affect the earn- 
ings prospects for the cotton textile 
industry ? 


Foreign Markets? 


The most calamitous result of 
these valorization policies is the loss 
of foreign markets. In normal times, 
before Farm Boards and AAA were 
thought of, the United States ex- 
ported some three-fifths of its annual 
cotton production and American cot- 
ton accounted for almost 60 per cent 
of the entire world consumption. Last 
year, our cotton accounted for only 
30 per cent of world use. Although 
world consumption in 1938 was 652,- 
000 bales larger than in 1929, 4,296,- 
000 fewer bales of American cotton 
were used, which means that con- 
sumption of foreign grown cotton last 
year recorded a gain of some 5 mil- 
lion bales over 1929, 

As shown in the attached chart, 
with only a minor interruption our 
cotton exports since 1932 have fol- 
lowed a downward trend and for the 
current crop year they are at the low- 
est level for over 50 years; prices last 
year, on the basis of the old gold dol- 
lar, hit a new low for the past 40 
years. Despite acreage reduction, 
(domestic production since 1932 has 
failed correspondingly to decline. On 


} the other hand, foreign production 


has gained sharply during that period, 
stimulated by our price supporting 
policies which enabled such countries 
as Mexico, Cuba, British Africa, 
and Brazil and other South Ameri- 
can republics greatly to increase 
their cotton growing activities. These 
countries were able to undersell the 
United States and to dispose of their 


entire crops with Uncle Sam holding 
the surplus from the markets at the 
taxpayers’ expense. Over 11 million 
bales have been thus accumulated. 

And now the Government intends 
to spend even more money in an 
effort to liquidate its large loan hold- 
ings, by either resale to the farmers 
at a substantial discount or the grant- 
ing of an export subsidy which would 
enable the grower to sell abroad 
under world prices with the differ- 
ence being made up by the taxpayer. 
It is questionable whether such a 
policy would regain for the United 
States a substantial part of the lost 
foreign markets because many other 
countries, with their lower production 
costs, could continue to undersell 
American exporters. 

Export subsidies, furthermore, are 
diametrically opposed to the doctrines 
on which Secretary Hull has based 
his reciprocal trade treaties, and are 
likely to cause much ill feeling and 
retaliation. However, the country 
principally affected, Brazil, has just 
been granted a number of trade and 
credit facilities by the United States 
and therefore could hardly dare pro- 
test. Furthermore, the acreage re- 
duction and the loss of a large part of 
our foreign markets has led to seri- 
ous dislocation of labor in the U. S. 
cotton states, and the necessary re- 
adjustment of that situation is another 
grave problem which the Government 
has brought upon itself by its mis- 
taken cotton policies. 


li only the present plight of King 
Cotton would teach a lesson to poli- 
ticians eager to dabble in economics, 
and induce them to refrain from at- 
tempting control schemes in the fu- 
ture, the cost might be worth while. 
Continuance on the present road in- 
evitably leads to more and more at- 
tempts to regulate prices and produc- 
tion until ultimately our economic 
system will become similar to that of 
the totalitarian states with their com- 
plete control over production, con- 
sumption and the other phases of life. 


Textile Prospects 


Summing up: because of the 
enormous difficulties in disposing of 
the unwieldy surpluses in a_ short 
time, the cotton textile industry can 
reckon with low raw material costs 
for a number of years to come. On 
the other hand, the importance of this 
fundamentally favorable factor should 
not be overestimated inasmuch as for 
quite some time the industry has been 
favored with low cotton prices with- 
out being able to show much improve- 
ment in net earnings on that account. 
Furthermore, the domestic cotton tex- 
tile manufacturer apparently will have 
to face increasing competition from 
abroad because foreign producers 
have the additional advantage of lower 
labor costs. For the same reason, the 
prospects for the export business of 
finished textile goods are rather 
unpromising. 


AMERICAN COTTON VS. FOREIGN PRODUCTION 
20 - 20 
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Ratings are from Tue FinanciaL Worip 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


AMONG ° 


BULLS ° 


AND 


BEARS ° 


Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, April 5, 1939 


American Smelting B 


Although fresh purchases are not 
suggested at this time, existing long 
range positions in shares need not be 
disturbed; approx. price, 39 (ann. 
dizv., $2). As illustrated by remarks 
at the annual meeting last week, com- 
pany’s management takes a rather op- 
timistic view of the future. What was 
most gratifying to stockholders, per- 
haps, was the news that earnings in 
the first two months of 1939 ran cred- 
itably ahead of the like 1938 period. 
Further, the situation in Mexico is 
quiet and promises to improve. It is 
interesting to note, however, that 
further investment in that country is 
not contemplated. On the other hand, 
expansion in other—and more prom- 
ising—parts of the world is still a 
part of company’s policy. 


Associated Dry Goods C 


Despite operating gains registered 
last year the shares, recently quoted 
around 7, must be regarded as occu- 
pying a definitely speculative position. 
This is one of the more important 
merchandising enterprises (control- 
ling Lord & Taylor and James Mc- 
Creery) which should experience 
some degree of benefit from the New 
~York World’s Fair. But whether 
business obtained as a result of that 
exposition will be sufficient to offset 
losses from regular patronage, if the 
current business recession continues, 
is a question for the future. In any 
event, substantial dividend accumula- 
tions on the second preferred bar any 
payments on the common shares for a 
considerable time. (Also FW, Sept. 
14, ’38.) 


C+ 
At current levels, around 24, shares 


may be retained as a speculation over 
the longer term (paid 50 cents so far 


Bower Roller Bearing 


this year). This unit’s 1938 results 
were somewhat better than expected 
and earnings have described a rising 
trend so far this year. Although a 
relatively small factor in the roller 
bearing field, Bower occupies a well 
entrenched position and enjoys the 
distinction of having gone through the 
depression without a lapse into red 
ink figures. If earnings are sustained 
at their present rate, there is consider- 
able reason to expect higher dividends 
this year. (Also FW, Jan. 11.) 


Caterpillar Tractor 


C+ 


Shares may be held by those willing 


‘to ignore near-term price uncertain- 


ties; recent price, around 43 (ann, 
div., $2.) Sales and earnings so far 
this year have run well above 1938 
levels. But company is primarily an 
equipment maker for the heavy indus- 
tries, and thus would doubtless be 
materially affected by any significant 
general business recession. Secular 
growth, however, does not appear to 
have been completed, and thus better- 
than-average recovery prospects exist 
when the tide is running in the right 
direction. (Also FW, Feb. 15.) 


Clark Equipment C+ 


Though essentially speculative, 
present positions in shares may be 
maintained ; approx. price, 19 (1938 
divs., 25 cents). While 1938 results 
were considerably reduced from year- 


Rating Changes 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
( according to the following changes 
in order to bring their FINANCIAL 
Wor.p Appraisal ratings up to date. 
Anaconda Wire & Cable. .C+ to C 
Curtailed demand depresses earns. 


Pan Amer. Pet. & Trans...C+ to C 4 
Price situation unsatisfactory 


Intertype Corp. .......... C+ to C 
Slackened demand restricts earns. 
Reliable Stores .......... C+ toC 


Deficit operations becloud div. 


10 


ago levels, company did well to re- 
main in the black in each quarter, 
Currently higher activity in the build- 
ing and heavy industries is benefiting 
operations and barring further de- 
terioration in general business {ull 
year net could approximate the 1936 
level, when $1.60 per share was 
shown. Although considerable pub- 
licity was recently received in con- 
nection with its new light-weight 
train for urban rapid transit use, 
Clark’s dominant interest remains in 
the automobile field. (Also F\\, 
Nov. 23, ’38.) 


Columbia Broadcasting 


C+ 

Any attraction im_ shares 
around 15 for both Class A and B) 
is largely for speculative income (in- 
dicated ann. div., $1; yield, 6.6%). 
With billings having run under like 
1938 levels, first quarter earnings are 
estimated at around 65-70 cents a 
share. This would compare with 8&8 
cents shown in the corresponding 
period a year ago. Officials expect, 
however, that billings applicable to 
second—and __later—period results 
will register improvement. Consider- 
ing the earnings pattern witnessed 
subsequent to the initial 1938 period, 
this would point to favorable year-to- 
year comparisons over the medium 


term. (Also FW, Dec. 28, ’38.) 


El] Paso Natural Gas C+ 


Retention of shares (now around 
34) is warranted, largely for specule- 
tive income (ann. div., $2; yield, 
5.8%). Aside from industrial enter- 
prises, El Paso’s chief customers are 
the copper companies. It is interest- 
ing to note, therefore, that if the 
Chilean tax situation should turn out 
to be onerous, these units will prob- 
ably expand their production—with 
consequent benefit to El Paso. Mean- 
while, both gross and net continue to 
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show gains and it would not be sur- 
prising to see 1939 net finish ahead 
(Also FW, 
Jan. 11.) 


D+ 

Despite current low levels, around 
5. shares should be avoided in favor 
of more promising situations. Ever 
since 1930, operating record of this 
unit has been drab and there is little 
reason to expect a material change 
this year. As illustrated by actual 
enactment of restrictive legislation in 
some localities, continued agitation 
against billboard advertising is a force 
to contend with. Furthermore, radio 


General Outdoor 


| advertising has grown into a formid- 


able competitor. Eventually, some 
sort of recapitalization may be neces- 
sary to eliminate continued heavy 
dividend arrears on the class A stock. 


Gimbel Bros. Cc 


No need to disturb existing specu- 


| lative holdings of shares, recently 


quoted at 9. Although costs were 


' held under creditable control, the drop 


in sales during the past fiscal year was 
apparently too much for Gimbel. 
Prospects for the current twelve- 
month, however, point to a change. 
In the first place, sales should be 


' helped incident to N. Y. World’s Fair 
crowds; in the second place, recent 
expansion and _ property 


improve- 
ments have served to enhance po- 
tential earning power. Incidentally, 
leverage inherent in company’s heavy 
capitalization should benefit common 
share earnings as profits rise. (Also 
FW, Nov. 16, ’38.) 


Interchemical 


C+ 

At current levels, around 19, shares 
are suitable for continued retention, 
largely as a cyclical speculation. Fol- 
lowing a marked reversal in the earn- 
ings downtrend late last year, com- 
pany entered 1939 with considerable 
promise. Encouragingly enough, the 


Eastman Kodak Rights 


HE spectacle of rights to stock- 

holders is hardly common these 
days, so that the recent Eastman 
Kodak offering assumes something 
approaching distinction. In this case, 
equity holders have the privilege of 
subscribing to one new share for each 
10 already held, at $127.50 per share. 
Quotations for these rights (which 
expire on April 27) have ranged 
from a high of 3% to a low of 2. For 
those who are interested in calculat- 
ing the theoretical value of this privi- 
lege at any time—and who may be a 
bit rusty on their brokerage arithmetic 
—the following method is suggested : 
First, find the difference between mar- 
ket price and subscription price. Then 
divide this result by the sum of “one” 
plus the number of shares needed to 
obtain one right. 


earlier optimism seems to have been 
justified. Both volume and _ profits 
have registered distinct improvement 
thus far in the current year and, 
barring adverse developments in the 
general business situation, 1939 re- 
sults should be well ahead of those of 
the previous year. (Also FW, Feb. 


Lone Star Cement B 


At present prices, around 46, 
shares represent one of the better 
situations in the cement group (ann. 
div., $3; yield, 6.5%). Much of the 
decline in net last year was accounted 
for by substantially lower exchange 
rates which prevailed in South Ameri- 
can countries where Lone Star sub- 
sidiaries operate. Even at_ that, 
though, results topped the dividend 
rate. While the present cement pic- 
ture has its unfavorable aspects, on 
balance the indications are for im- 
provement. As a matter of fact, esti- 
mates are that Lone Star’s first half 


net will be fairly well in excess of 
the $1.59 per share reported in the 


corresponding 1938 period. (Also 
FW, Oct. 12, ’38.) 
Parke, Davis A 


Recently quoted at 39, shares are 
suitable for income and moderate long 
range appreciation fossibilities (in- 
dicated ann. div., $1.60; yield, 4.1%). 
In line with expectations, estimates 
are that company’s first quarter net 
will be in the neighborhood of 50-55 
cents a share. This would compare 
with 47 cents shown in the corres- 
ponding period a year ago and repre- 
sent one of the most profitable quar- 
ters in this unit’s history. The indi- 
cated gain in period net rests on a 
year-to-year sales increase of about 
10 per cent and, interesting to note, 
follows last year’s boost in research 


and promotion expenditures. (Also 
IW, March 1.) 
Reynolds Metals C+ 


At present prices, around 9, exist- 
ing speculative holdings of shares 
may be retained. While 1938 turned 
out to be a rather spiritless earnings 
year, company managed to maintain 
its record of profitable operations in 
every year since organization. By 
virtue of diversification, Reynolds is 
now represented in both the heavy 
industry and consumers’ goods fields. 
This speaks well for recovery possi- 
bilities. Recent expansion, however, 
has necessitated rather substantial 
borrowings. restoration of 
common dividends, which were de- 
ferred last year, may not be seen for 
some time. (Also FW, Oct. 19, ’38.) 


B+ 

Shares are suitable for retention 
over the longer term in well diversi- 
fied lists; approx. price, 66 (ann. div., 
$3). By vaulting 14.5 per cent over 
a year ago, sales of this unit in the 


(Please turn to page 26) 
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Mars or 


Peace 


Why we should be so jittery over 
the European situation is difficult to 
understand. From what we can learn 
from travelers returning from abroad, 
we are more excited and alarmed than 
are the people on the other side of the 
ocean. As one well-posted observer 
pertinently put it. after witnessing our 
distraught nerves, the war is already 
being fought right in New York City. 

Not a day comes but what it finds 
the majority of our people anxiously 
turning to the papers to learn whether 
Hitler has grabbed off another slice of 
Central Europe, or to read of Mus- 
solini beating his breast and in sten- 
torian tones proclaiming France must 
bow to his commands, or they look to 
see if Chamberlain has not devised an 
additional plan to halt the two dicta- 
tors. So the daily thought turns to 
whether Mars will start the armies 
marching, or whether out of all 
this welter of rumors finally peace 
will restore the European equilibrium. 

Why we should be drawn into this 
steaming cauldron is also inconceiv- 
able, for the redrawing of the map of 
Europe, if it does come, is no concern 
of ours beyond a sentimental attach- 
‘ment to the causes we believe right. 

We certainly do not want any part 
of the Balkans. Yet we permit all 
this war talk from abroad to so de- 
press us that its effect upon our busi- 
ness is already beginning to be felt. 
We cannot be drawn into the troubles 
of Europe unless it be through the 
subtle influence of propaganda. Such 
as, for example, the theory that the 
democracies must stand shoulder to 
shoulder to restrain the totalitarian 
demon from gobbling them up—just 
as in 1917 propaganda led us to be- 
lieve that we must make the world 
safe for democracy. 

It is against this that we must 


If we could only 
do this and attend to our own domes- 
tic picture which is our main problem 
our jittery feeling would soon sub- 
side. 


guard our portals. 


Capital is 


Timid 


One of the principal complaints 
originating with the New Dealers is 
that capital will not come out of 
hiding, a statement suggesting capital 
is on a strike because it is not in 
accord with their political and eco- 
nomic theories. They must have some 
alibi to explain their failure to bring 
about recovery, and this allegation 
against capital serves the purpose as 
well as any other explanation. But 
the charge is baseless. It has no leg 
to stand on. 

Capital is without sentiment. If it 
sees an opportunity to make a good 
profit and retain a part of it com- 
mensurate with the risk it assumes, 
it will venture forth under whatever 
administration may be in power. A 
much deeper reason keeps it unem- 
ployed, and that reason is readily as- 
certainable by any person who under- 
takes to ask the owners of capital. 
Under the present high tax brackets, 
a man with an income above fifty 
thousand dollars, should he undertake 
a new enterprise or put his money in 
an established profitable one, would 
find that he would have to pay over 
the largest share to the Government. 
In some cases his additional profits 
would raise his taxes to such an ex- 
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tent that not only all the new profits qe 


would be absorbed by taxes, but he 
would come out with an even smaller 
net income after paying the tax 
gatherers. 

Under these circumstances it be- 
comes readily apparent why it is so 
difficult to lure capital out of hiding 
or away from tax exempt securities. 
This condition will continue until this 
type of profit confiscation is removed, 


Canker ot 
Taxes 

Not only have our excessive taxes 
reached the stage of diminishing re- 
turns, but they have spilled over where 
a great many of their victims find it 
necessary to draw upon their re- 
sources to meet these imposts ; others 
are forced to borrow the needed 
funds. This is a fast growing canker, 
eating more deeply into the vitals of 
the nation. Encumbered with this 
cancerous growth, how is it conceiv- 
able for us to devise any recovery 
plan whereby the national income can 
be restored to eighty billions a year? 
It is an idle and a futile dream. 

In order for business to expand, 
it must be free from undue handicaps, 
for capital will not take chances if 
there is no chance of the reward 
which profit alone provides. To what 
extent taxes have become a grave 
source of worry is indicated in this 
year’s crop of corporate reports, in 
which the common theme addressed to 
the stockholders is the extent to which 
taxes have eaten into earnings. And 
the individual shareholder finds him- 
self doubly assessed ; once directly on 
his income and indirectly a second 
time on his investment. 

Yet despite this damnable evidence 
of our distorted tax system, which like 
a leech gorges itself on earnings, we 
are blandly informed that there is no 
need for sound and sane tax revision. 
Such blind foolishness is bound to 
meet a rude awakening. 
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RGANIZED in 1929, when con- 

ditions were climactically favor- 
able for utility holding companies, 
over this long period of years the “wa- 
ter” in Niagara Hudson Power seems 
to have been squeezed out quite thor- 
oughly. “Breathing spells” have 
heen so short lived, particularly for 
this system, that its ability to operate 
profitably every year is regarded as 
an outstanding achievement. The 
threat to the system of joint develop- 
ment by the United States and 
Canada of the St. Lawrence has 
never materialized, due to reluctance 
of the conservative Canadian Gov- 
ernment. More recently the rights 
of Niagara Falls Power, an important 
subsidiary, to divert additional water 
from the Niagara for power purposes 
has been contested by the Water Pow- 
er & Control Commission of the State 
of New York. This agency brought 
action in 1937, seeking to void the 
company’s right to use Niagara water 
except with the permission of the 
Commission and to force the company 
to pay rental fees. The Federal Pow- 
er Commission has joined in the bat- 
tle, claiming among other things that 
the company’s electric rates are 
unjustifiably high when measured 
against rates on the Canadian side. 


New Records 


Despite these uncertainties of a 
political nature and despite the great 
economic changes since 1929, the sys- 
tem has been able to hang up new all- 
time records. Average use of elec- 
tricity per domestic customer has in- 
creased from 592 kwh. in 1929 to 919 
kwh. in 1938, with average cost per 


kwh. dropping from 5.03 cents to less 
than 3.72 cents; and gas rates have 
also been reduced. With total rate 
reductions since 1929 estimated by 
the company at over $10 million, total 
revenues for 1937 were nevertheless 
a good 10 per cent higher than 1929! 
This really remarkable showing, in 
the face of the fact that general busi- 
ness activity has been far below the 
1929 level, can be attributed to the 
exceptionally favorable location of the 
properties. 

The electric and gas business of the 
system is conducted wholly within the 
State of New York, except for limited 
electric service in certain parts of the 
Province of Ontario. Starting near 
Jamestown at the Pennsylvania line, 
the system extends across New York 
State to the Massachusetts line be- 
yond Albany and north to the 
Canadian boundary. Buffalo, Syra- 
cuse, Utica, Albany, Troy, Schenec- 
tady and numerous other highly in- 
dustrialized cities and communities 
are served. Some 85 per cent of total 
revenues comes from electric service, 
the balance almost wholly from gas. 

Due to extensive write-downs of 
property values (at least $86 million) 
since 1929, it is difficult to determine 
how much money has been expended 
for additions and improvements. 
The 1938 book value of about $545 
million affords no real comparison 
with the 1929 figure of over $629 
million. However, in April, 1930, 
the total installed capacity amounted 
to some 944,000 kw. hydro, and 386,- 


* 000 kw. steam; at the end of 1938 


the system had 994,000 kw. hydro 
and 612,000 kw. steam, as well as 
firm contracts to purchase an addi- 
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Utility 
Companies 


N lagara Hudson Power 


tional 249,000 kw. With the trend 
toward development of steam rather 
than hydro plants, this fact should 
tend to mitigate any penalties that 
would result if the previously-men- 
tioned action to force the company to 
pay rental fees for the use of Niagara 
water should eventually be decided 
against the company. The proportion 
of total kilowatt hour sales produced 
from hydro has ranged from 72 per 
cent in 1929, to 76 in 1933, 68 in 
1937 and 73 in 1938. In the latter 
year purchased power represented 
19 per cent of the total, compared 
with 14 per cent in 1929. The pro- 
portion produced by steam power has 
been quite erratic, dropping from 14 
per cent in 1929 to under 6 per cent 
in 1933, increasing to 15 per cent in 
1937 and dropping to 8 per cent in 
1938. 


Income Analyzed 


Niagara Hudson’s revenues were 
$79.9 million in 1929; they declined 
only 13.4 per cent to $69 million in 
1933, and then rapidly increased some 
27 per cent to a new high level of 
$87.6 million in 1937—some 10 per 
cent above 1929. The shrinkage of 
$5.2 million in 1938, or 5.9 per cent, 
was faster, time considered, than from 
1929 to 1933. The ratio of operating 
expenses to revenues increased only 
slightly during the depression years 
to 56.7 per cent, but in the following 
three years jumped to 67.6 and 70.88 
in 1938. This unfavorable ratio was 
influenced considerably by the rise 
from 1933 to 1937 of approximately 
43 per cent in straight expenses (in- 
cluding maintenance), but taxes and 
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depreciation have also been extreme- 
ly important. Taxes, which amounted 
to $10 million in 1929 and $9.8 mil- 
lion in 1933, increased from the latter 
year 46 per cent by 1937 and 53 per 
cent by 1938. The controllable item 
of depreciation was raised from 
about $5 million in 1929 and 1933 to 
$11 million in 1938—and this factor 
of more conservative accounting 
should be considered in comparing 
the “real earnings” tor the equity. 
The corporate structure has been 
greatly simplified, and now there are 
only five important subsidiaries. To 
the resulting economies should be 
added the large savings from _ re- 
financing ; total fixed charges and pre- 
ferred dividend requirements of the 
company and affiliates amounting to 
$20.2 million in 1938, compared with 
$24.8 in 1933. Further large savings 
of this nature are still possible. The 
total book value of outstanding debt 
and preferred stocks in 1938 was 
some $4.6 million less than the 
$416.5 of 1933, and only about $8.6 


million higher than in 1929, the large 
additions to plant having apparently 
been financed largely out of earnings 
and cash resources, although the com- 
pany now owes the banks on serial 
notes some $11.5 million. This in- 
ference is further substantiated by the 
fact that current assets have decreased 
from nearly $85 million in 1929 to 
$24 million in 1938. 

It is evident from the large amount 


‘of borrowed long term capital and 


from the size of the system, that: the 
9,581,000 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock have substantial leverage. 
This leverage per share was greatly 
magnified by the reverse split of the 
common shares in April, 1932, when 
one new common share of $15 par 
was exchanged for each three former 
$10 par shares. In the February, 
1937, merger with Mohawk Hudson, 
the par value was further reduced to 
$10. So that the present stock at 
recent price of about 6, has been 
squeezed down in effect to 2 from the 
1929 high of 3034. From $1.83 (ad- 


justed) per share in 1929, earnings 
dropped to 66 cents in 1933, rose to 
86 cents in 1937, and went back to 
50 cents in 1938. The decline was 
due in part to a sharp contraction in 
“other income,” but the increasing 
cost of doing business, the mounting 
tax burden, and more conservative 
deductions for depreciation have been 
the principal cause. However, the 
current evidence of greater restraint 
in federal and state spending, the 
recent flattening out of the long rise 
in labor costs, and the sharp decrease 
in cost of materials since early 1937, 
all afford a basis for believing that 
the system should be able to carry a 
larger proportion of revenue through 
to net income this year, assuming no 
significant decline in the level of gen- 
eral business. And, compared with 
most other holding company systems, 
it is important to note that Niagara 
Hudson’s operations are virtually en- 
tirely within the confines of one state 
—thus in effect removing it from the 
provisions of the Public Utility Act. 


Profits Through Stock Speculation 
Chapter XI—What and When to Buy 


HE immediately preceding chap- 

ter, outlining several “tests of a 
stock’s desirability,” established the 
more important criteria which should 
be considered in weighing the rela- 
tive attraction of the numerous media 
available for investment or specula- 
tive commitments. But tests of this 
nature, although indispensable in de- 
termining some of the characteristics 
of equities (and senior securities as 
well) which have a significant bearing 
upon the profit possibilities of in- 
dividual selections, do not suffice to 
assure the development of a program 
which may reasonably be expected to 
prove consistently successful over a 
period of years. At least two other 
basic considerations—the circum- 
stances and aims of the individual in- 
vestor, and the timing of commit- 
ments—should always be borne in 
mind. 

Obviously, the individual who is 
dependent to any important degree 
upon investment income is compelled 
for safety’s sake to limit his selections 
largely or entirely to good bonds or 
preferred ‘stocks, and equities which 


are definitely in the stable income 
group. Even under such circum- 
stances there are opportunities for 
moderate capital enhancement de- 
pending mainly upon the timing of 
commitments. Others whose re- 
sources and responsibilities are such 
as to permit a more venturesome 
course of action are justified in adopt- 
ing a “middle of the road’ policy, 
placing about half of their funds in 
securities which are primarily steady 
income producers and the rest in 
speculative bonds or stocks which 
offer greater possibilities for capital 
gains. In cases where income factors 
may safely be ignored or relegated to 
a distinctly secondary position, a 
greater concentration in the latter type 
of securities is permissible, although 
it is always advisable to maintain at 
least a small “backlog” of stable se- 
curities to provide against unforeseen 
emergencies. 

Once the principles dictated by ma- 
ture consideration of individual needs 
are established, it is advisable to re- 
examine the contents of Chapters VI, 
VII and VIII on “business cycle,” 


“development” and “stable income” 
stocks, and arrive at an approxima- 
tion of the logical extent of concen- 
tration in the various groups. How- 
ever, even the most conservative type 
of investor can not afford entirely to 
disregard the timing factor. When 
there are indications of a long term 
upward trend of interest rates, new 
commitments, even if limited to the 
highest grade of senior securities, 
should be confined to short term ma- 
turities, since capital placed in long 
term bonds will be subject to rather 
severe depreciation in any protracted 
period of advance in the rental value 
of borrowed money. The greater the 
concentration in the more speculative 
types of securities, the more impor- 
tant is the matter of intelligent timing 
of commitments in relation to the 
major business and stock market 
cycles. 

In other words, selection of the 
more promising groups and the rela- 
tively attractive stocks in the several 
classifications, although a major ele- 
ment in stock market analysis, is only 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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April 12, 1939 


The Market Outlook 


Stocks continue to move under pall of 
European uncertainties. Recent decline 
goes far toward discounting actual war. 


OMINATED by further uncertainties in the 

swiftly moving European scene, the stock 
market has continued to move independently of 
business trends and prospects in this country. 
True, business here is far from showing tue 
vigorous expansion that a short time ago had 
been expected for this period of the year. But 
its movement can better be described as sagging 
rather than showing a definite downward trend. 


HE business hesitation that developed in the 

first month of the year came after one of the 
sharpest six months’ rise in industrial activity 
that the country has ever seen, and a pause 
at the time was a logical expectation. Divorced 
from the growing tension overseas, a resumption 
of the improvement would have been in order a 
number of weeks ago. But with the recurrent 
shocks that business psychology has been called 
upon to withstand, the fact that general trade 
has held up‘ as well as it has, encourages the 
belief that once the crisis abroad is resolved one 
way or another, industrial trends will resume a 
course of improvement. 


HE hope continues to be that actual warfare 

still will be averted, although the best minds 
of the world are unable to assure us that peace 
will be the pattern of the coming months. Al- 
ready, stock prices have gone far toward fully 
discounting the abandonment of diplomatic 
manoeuvering and resort to warfare as a solu- 
tion of the crisis. The outbreak of hostilities 
would probably be followed by further extension 
of the current declining phase of the market, but 
in view of the market picture of the past three 


weeks it is unlikely that such an extension would 
be long lived. 


S far back as last February 15, there appeared 

in THe FrnaAncrAL Wortp the statement 
that “Should war . . . eventuate, its effect would 
be to lower, over a considerable period, prices of 
high grade bonds. Common stocks and specula- 
tive bonds, on the contrary, while subject to an 
initial decline of several months’ duration as the 
American economy readjusted to the shock of an 
important war abroad, should register at a not 
too remote date following, material advance as 
production in this country expanded in keeping 
with war orders.” Most of the decline warned 
of in that paragraph two months ago has now 
been accomplished. 


EGARDLESS of hopes, trends in Europe do 

seem now to be moving in a direction which 
brings that area nearer and nearer to war. Those 
who occupy an over-extended market position 
should lighten up their commitments. Business 
cycle issues obviously are most vulnerable, and 
any disposals should be made in that group. 
Stable income issues should be retained. For 
those individuals in a position to carry their com- 
mitments through whatever may remain of the 
current interruption to a longer term upward 
trend, indicated policy is retention of all issues 
whose fundamentals are favorable. When the 
turning point is reached, prices can cover con- 
siderable distance on the up side about as fast 
as they have recently been moving downward, for 
this market is characterized by the term “thin.’”-— 
Written April 6; Richard J. Anderson. 
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SWRA 


Trend 


Things 


Construction: 


One of the industries which had been expected 
to go far toward helping the country out of the 
depression this year—and concerning which dis- 
appointment has recently been voiced in some 
quarters—is new construction. Making due al- 


lowances for seasonal variations, construction: 


contracts awarded in January did show a ma- 
terial decline from December, but the latter 
month showed a surprisingly large jump over the 
previous months of the year. February, on a sea- 
sonal basis, gained over January. Figures for 
March are incomplete, but for the first three 
weeks of that month the dollar volume of con- 
tracts awarded rose 46 per cent over the rate 
established in the same 1938 month, and _ this 
indicates a better-than-seasonal gain from Febru- 
ary to March. So far, at least, the building indus- 
try has done its full share in attempting to acceler- 
ate general business activity. 


Autos: 


Automobile production appears to have attained 
at least a temporary peak, with output for the 
March 25 week totaling 89,400 units (Ward’s 
Reports) being followed in the April 1 week with 
an 85,980-unit outturn. Intensification of war fears 
abroad (as well as declining stock prices here) has 
naturally affected retail demand to some degree— 
how much, it is difficult yet to say. But the manu- 
facturers obviously do not intend that a declining 
demand will find the industry with burdensome 
inventories of finished goods on its hands, and to 
this extent at least the dip in production is favor- 
able. The first quarter of the year saw a total 
estimated output of 1,048,087 units as against 
668,346 units in the initial three months of 1938, 
a gain of about 57 per cent. Manufacturers’ prof- 
its for the period should show much greater per- 
centage gains, and even though second quarter 
sales do not come up to recent expectations, earn- 
ings for the current three months should top com- 
parable 1938 figures by a considerable margin. 


Office Equipments: 


While it is more or less common knowledge 
that the office equipment industry normally ex- 
ports anywhere from 20 to 30 per cent of annual 
production, it is probably not generally recognized 
that this does not give effect to sales of foreign 
subsidiaries owned by American companies. Pre- 
cise data in this direction are not available. But 


it is likely that if both elements were combined, 
the resultant figure would not be far below that 
of total domestic sales. Under such circumstances, 
it is not surprising that the possibility of war in 
Europe causes the informed investor to cast doubt- 
ful glances at the office equipment group. There 
is an important element of overseas dependence 
here, granted. But in the event of an explosion 
abroad, there is considerable reason to believe that 
compensatory factors would come into play. 
Among these is the possibility of additional busi- 
ness from Latin America plus a more intensive 
development of the market at home. (Details on 
page 5.) 

Market Advice: At current levels, office equip- 
ment equities generally appear to discount most 
of the uncertainties engendered by fears of war. 
In view of their cyclical—and long range—pros- 
pects, therefore, existing commitments in the lead- 
ing issues of this group (as tabulated on page 5) 
need not be disturbed. 


U.S. “Baby Bonds”: 


U. S. Government Savings Bonds possess sev- 
eral unique features which make them attractive 
for some types of investor. First, their 2.9 per 
cent yield to maturity is higher than can be ob- 
tained from any other Federal obligation. Second, 
regardless of the trend of interest rates in coming 
years, they will not fluctuate in realizable value. 
To some, a drawback is the fact that “income’”’ is 
not received until maturity, or redemption prior 
thereto. And for large investors, the $10,000 a 
year purchase limitation will be a drawback. But 
if those factors can be overlooked, these bonds 
will find a logical place in numerous investment 
portfolios. (Details on page 6.) 


Income Stocks: 


During the current period of market unsettle- 
ment, any new commitments could well be con- 
fined largely to good grade issues with established 
records of stable earnings and dividend payments 
over a long period of years. A list of such equities 
appears on page 8. Even based on the lowest 
annual dividends paid during the years 1930 
through 1938, these issues currently afford good 
yields. These returns are protected by unusually 
consistent earning power; six of the eight com- 
panies mentioned earned more than enough in their 
poorest year to cover the minimum annual divi- 
dends paid, and the other two failed by less than 
ten cents a share to achieve a similar showing. 
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Copper: 


Last week the leading refiner reduced its selling 
price for electrolytic copper from 11.25 cents a 
pound to 10.75 cents, the first change since Octo- 
ber 14 and the first downward adjustment since 
May 19. This action was taken partly as a result 
of the recent weakness in the London market for 
the metal and partly to stimulate domestic con- 
sumption. It is believed that a good potential 
demand exists for the metal since inventories of 
fabricators and other consumers are low, but buy- 
ing at the former price has been held to minimum 
proportions. To date, the primary producers have 
not met the cut, fearing that this might only pre- 
cipitate still another reduction by refiners, but 
they will probably do so if substantial buying 
develops at the lower price. 


Textiles: 


Cotton is in a muddle, and all sorts of plans are 
being devised not only to help prices, but also to 
move the unwieldy government-held surplus, into 
foreign markets, if possible. The net result will 
doubtless be to keep the commodity at compara- 
tively low levels, benefiting textile company prof- 
it margins. But any dumping of the surplus 
abroad will inevitably drive down prices there 
even further, placing foreign textile mills in good 
position to compete effectively with domestic pro- 
ducers even in our own markets. (Details on 


page 9.) 


Recommendations Withdrawn: 


For the time being, no new purchases are being 
recommended in the “Common Stocks for Profit’’ 
group on page [V. Furthermore, although a pro- 
tracted bear market does not appear to be in 
prospect, the recent action of the market itself 
suggests that the current declining phase may 
still have some further time to run before com- 
pletion. While adoption of a general selling 


policy does not seem advisable, as a precautionary 
step any individuals who occupy an over-extended 
position can consider disposal of the following 
issues : American Cyanamid “B"; Anaconda Wire 
& Cable; Electric Auto-Lite; Kelsey Hayes “A” 
Montgomery Ward; Motor Wheel; Newport In- 
dustries ; Square D; Superheater; Timken Roller 
Bearing; Weston Electrical Instrument. This 
advice does not apply to those who are in a 
position—and who are willing—to see the market 
through whatever may remain of the current 
downward movement. 


Comments on Recommended Issues: 


Anaconda Wire & Cable: Operations resulted in a 
$98,000 loss last year, compared with profit of ap- 
proximately $2 million in 1937. 

Curtiss-Wright: Receives $248,000 order from the 
U. S. Navy. 

Interlake Iron: Experienced loss of about $I mil- 
lion in 1938; previous year there was a profit of 
around $2.4 million. 

Montgomery Ward: Dollar sales gain 15% over like 
1938 levels in first two months of current fiscal year. 

Square D Company: Net profits in first two months 
of 1938 gain approximately 25% over corresponding 
months of 1938. 


Summary of the Week’s News 


Positive Factors: 
i Car Loadings—Rise contra-seasonally to new 1939 
igh. 

Oil Industry—Gasoline inventories undergo first 


reduction in four months; average daily crude pro- 
duction drops. 


Electric Output—Runs ahead of previous week and 
like period a year ago. 


Neutral Factors: 
Copper—Domestic price cut of %-cent localized 
but general lowering of quotations believed imminent. 


Washington—Senate sub-committee extends Con- 
gressional economy drive by cutting WPA fund. 


Negative Factors: 


Foreign—Italy menaces Albania; Britain prepares 
for possible Hitler attack. 


Security Markets—Decline on fears of war. 
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Current Recommendations 


COMMON STOCKS FOR PROFIT 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods of normal markets, stocks of the 
business cycle type are logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. The issues listed in this group cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually 
the entire market is declining, but their potentialities for recovery are such as to warrant their 
retention in moderate amount in well equipped portfolios. 


course, comprise the bulk of the average individual’s holdings. 


Stable income issues should, of 


Divi- Annual Divi- Annual 
Recent dends — Earnings —— Recent dends — Earnings —— 
STOCKS Price 1938 1937 1938 STOCKS Price 1938 1937 1938 
<........ 34 $1.50 $4.42 $1.44 International Nickel.... 46 00 $3.32 $2.09 
American Brake Shoe.. 34 1.00 4.01 1.03 *Kelsey Hayes “A”..... 10 3.39 D3.11 
*Amer. Cyanamid “B”.. 20 0.45 2.09 0.91 Lima Locomotive ...... 24 Fre 4.83 D3.26 
*Anaconda Wire & Cable 39 ¢5.57 cD0.91 Louisville Gas & E. “A” 17 1.50 1.96 1,99 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 60 - 7.04 D0.76 *Montgomery Ward.... 47 1.50 3.41 3.50 
19 0.25 3.19 D0.08 *Motor Wheel......... 12 0.40 2.11 0.73 
12 0.64 D2.90 National Gypsum ...... 12 0.33 0.49 
Climax Molybdenum ... 43 2.20 2.85 3.12 *Newport Industries.... 11 ome Zao D0.09 1 
Consol. Coppermines... 6 0.25 0.32 ad Parafiine Companies... 45 2.00 b1.79 b1.37 
24 3.68 D0.25 8 2.15 0.38 
Crmctle Steel ......... 30 ak 5.26 D8.78 *Square D Company.... 22 0.75 3.09 1.17 : 
Curtiss-Wright “A” .... 23 1.00 1.71 3.11 *Superheater .......... 23 2.31 0.51 by 
Co. 18 ..35 24.25 22.43 Texas Corporation ..... 38 2.00 5.02 2.15 Am 
*Electric Auto-Lite..... 28 1.00 3.43 LSS *Timken Roller Bearing 38 1.00 4.49 0.59 init 
Engineers Pub. Service. 9 0.76 0.81 *Weston Electrical Inst. 13 0.50 2.10 0.71 7 
*See page III], b—Half-year. c—Three quarters. D—Deficit. z—12 months ended October 31. con: 
COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME gar’ 
The primary attraction of these issues is their dividend regularity and the reasonable yields stan 
afforded. While not devoid of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably tend stre 
to be more restricted than those in the “Profit” groups. tic | 
Recent Dividends Paid Indicated 7 1 Earning . 
STOCKS Price 1935 1936 1937 1938 Yield 1935 1936 1937 1938 N ev 
American Home Products. 44 $2.40 (1) $2.50 (1) $2.50 $2.40 54% $2.57 $3.81 $3.88 75 
ee, ar 109 4.00 (2) 5.00 (2) 600 (2) 600 5.5 11.29 13.19 14.71 14.69 
Corn Products ............ 60 3.00 (1) 3.75 3.00 3.00 4.7 262 386 252 318 O 
General Foods ............ 40 180 (1) 2.25 2.00 200 49 2.23 2.71 1.75 2.50 
ee 35 1.60 (1) 2.20 (1) 2.70 (1) 240 6.5 2.34 2.46 2.95 2.81 | 
National Distillers ........ 26 200 (1) 2.75 (1) 2.75 2.00 7.4 3.44 381 386 3.85 we 
Sterling Products ......... 69 3.80 (1) 4.10 (1) 4.20 3.80 5.2 4.84 5.05 5.29 5.10 Lars 
United Shoe Machinery... 76 (2) 4.50 (2) 4.52 (2) 500 (2) 425 5:5 §3.66 §4.29 §4.74 §4.24 ing | 
(1)—Plus extras. (2)—Including regular extra. §—Fiscal year ended February 28. : theo: 
struc 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an invest- 
ment portfolio backlog. While all are not of 
the highest grade, they are reasonably safe 
as to interest and principal. 


For Income: 


Champion Paper deb., 434s, ’50.. 
Chesapeake & Ohio ref. & imp. 

hoppers tet 4s, 


For Profit: 


Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, °52 
Goodrich (B.F.) conv. deb. 6s, °45 
Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, °47 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3%s, 
Phillips Petroleum conv. deb. 3s, 

Remington Rand deb. 4%s, 56 

(w. w.) 
Youngstown Shect & Tube conv. 

deb. 4s, 


101 


102 


Recent Current Call *Denom- 
Price 


(3) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 


(2) 


Yield Price ination 
4.70% 105 
3.61 105 
3.92 104 
5.48 10214(1940) 
3.61 103 (1941) 
3.70% 106% 
6.00 103% 
4.87 105% 
3.21 105 
2.78 102% 
4.21 105 
3.92 101% 


*Denomination; In addition to usual $1,000 par, issues marked 
(1) are available also in $500 units; those marked (2) available 


also in $500 and $100 units. 


(18) 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


For Income: 


These are good grade issues, and suitable for 
conservative investment purposes for income. 


Recent 

Price 
Consolidated Edison $5 cum....... 106 
Firestone Tire 6% cum............ 103 
*Hershey Chocolate $4 cum. conv. 105 
Public Service of N. J. 5% cum. 107 
Walgreen Drug 4%% cum......... 87 


*Receives $1 extra in any year in 
x—i2 months to September 30. 


a dividend. 
October 31. 


For Profit: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects 
of eventual appreciation are combined in the 


issues included in this group. 

Recent 

Price Yield Earnings Price 
88 


Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum. 


Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 

Goodyear Tire $5 cum. conv...... 99 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 57 
Remington Rand $4.50 cum. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube 54% 


c—Three quarters. 


which common receives 


it is 


1938 Call 
Yield Earnings Price 
my 16.07 105 
5.82% y11.28 105 
4.76 16.25 Not 
4.67 14.13 Not 
5.17 x20.68 114 


y—12 months to 


Stor 
Gener 
Unites 
Unit ec 
Chrysl 


1938 Call 


4.55% $131.85 107% 


6.25 c6.01 48% \ 

5.05 9.24 110 NeW 
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HE market during the past week continued its pre- 

cipitate decline in the grip of a vicious spiral. The 
cycle starts with heavy European selling, accompanied 
by unsettling rumors and equally disturbing actualities. 
American traders, becoming bearish, accelerate the 
swing. Key executives and purchasing agents, viewing 
the future with uncertainty, retard forward industrial 
commitments. A series of unfavorable predictions re- 
garding future operations of key industries, in this in- 
stance automobile and steel, are heard throughout the 
street. Result is more selling, now caused by the domes- 
tic business picture. Then the paradox of the situation. 
Further drops in London are accredited to declines in 
New York. 


BSERVERS in the Street hold that the spiral 

would have been even more vicious if out-of-town 
traders had been as pessimistic as New York operators. 
Large investors in California, the Middle West—-except- 
ing Detroit—and the South still are said to incline to the 
theory that the fundamental soundness of the domestic 
structure will assert itself. Much of last week’s support, 
itis said, came from these sources. 


HE market contributed substantially to its own de- 

cline by penetrating levels held crucial by followers 
of certain chart systems. The large public following that 
these methods have is indicated by the fact, that volume 
at 2.8 million, on the day the levels were penetrated, was 
over three times the daily 1939 average. 


Marketwise and Otherwise 


HE trader on the floor representing an old and 
famous European banking firm has been watched 
closely. Although a purchaser on one day he was a 
heavy seller on the next. 


ENERALLY low inventories and lack of evidence 

of overproduction would make for sharply in- 
creased manufacturing schedules, were business confi- 
dence to revive moderately. The generally pessimistic 
attitude of industry toward the commodity price struc- 
ture for the past few months tended to restrict forward 
commitments even when business was fairly good. Con- 
sequently unhealthy stocks were not allowed to accumu- 
late. 


OTED with encouragement were the continued rise 

in commercial, industrial and agricultural loans as 
well as the rise in power figures and freight carloadings. 
The latter was due in part, however, to stocking in antici- 
pation of the coal shutdown. If the United Mine Work- 
ers and the coal operators do not shortly agree, the effect 
on carloadings will be substantial. 


OLD continues to flow here at a rate even higher 
than that of last fall. Excess reserves will there- 


fore continue to mount and money will tend to become 
cheaper. As yields dwindle on high grade bonds, some 
investment money inevitably must spill over into the 
stock market, seeking especially those equities with sub- 
stantial dividends. 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 


—WEEK ENDED 


APRIL 4, 1939 


Net 


Stock Traded Open Last Change 
General Motors ........... 198,100 4534 41% —4K% 
United States Steel........ 195,900 55 50 —5 

United States Rubber...... 163,500 42% 37% —53eg 
Chrysler Corporation ...... 159,800 73% 65% —7% 
New York Central........ 135,300 17% 14% —21%4 
Radio Corp. of America.... 113,900 6% 6% —% 
Anaconda Copper ......... 106,400 26% 23% —3 

Bethlehem Steel .......... 105,900 655% 59% —54%4 
Republic Steel ............ 98,200 185% 16% —2% 
General Electric .......... 97,700 37% 34% —3K% 
Southern Pacific R. R...... 85,400 15% 13% —2% 
Yellow Truck & Coach 84,100 165% 14% —24 
Curtiss-Wright ............ 75,100 534 5% 
Columbia Gas & Electric.. 72,600 6% 6% — % 


Shares Price Net 
Stock Traded Open Last Change 
Kennecott Copper ........ 72,600 35% 315% 
Paramount Pictures ....... 72,100 9% 8% —R 
Commonwealth & Southern 71,300 13% 
American Radiator ........ 71,200 13% 11% —1% 
Consolidated Edison, N. Y.. 70,600 31% 30% — kh 
Martin (Glenn L.) ........ 70,500 35% 32% —2% 
Montgomery Ward ....... 70,400 4734 4534 —2 
International Tel. & Tel... 68,700 8 6% —l1y% 
North American Aviation.. 64,700 16 15% —% 
Goodyear Tire & 62,800 30% 263% 
Greyhound Corporation 62,000 18% 17% —1% 
North American Company — 58,100 22% 205% —1% 
Stone & Webster.......... 57,200 12% 105% —l% 
Sperry Corporation ....... 56,100 4034 37% —3% 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 55,700 4134 35% 
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75 The Electric Storage Battery Company 


32 Homestake Mining Company 


oo Earnings and Price Range (ESB) 


Data revised to April 5, 1939 


Incorporated: 1888, N. J. Office: Allegheny m4 ee ee 

Ave. and 19 St., Philadelphia, Pa. Annual 40 

meeting: Third Wednesday in April. Number 920 | 
of stockholders (December 1, 1938): 13,792. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 

*Preferred stock (1% cum. conv. 
1,256 shs 

Common stock (no par).......... 906,554 shs 


EARNED PER SHARE $3 


Z 


37 1938 


"32 '34 ‘35 °36 


2 


*Convertible into common share for share. 


Business: The largest manufacturer of electric storage bat- 
teries in the world sold under well known trade names in- 
cluding “Willard” and “Exide.” Control of Grant Storage 
Battery Co. and Jordan Electrical Mfg. Co. (both in Minnesota) 
acquired in early 1939. 

Management: Conservative; long identified with company. 

Financial Position: Exceptionally strong. Working capital 
at end of 1938, $24 million; cash, $2.4 million; marketable 
securities, $12.9 million. Working capital ratio: 10.9-to-1. 
Book value of common and preferred stock, $38.06 per share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal; unbroken record of payments 
since 1901. Indicated rate is $2 per annum. 

Outiook: While the automotive industry is the most im- 
portant single customer, demand from other industrial users 
is a supporting factor. The company enjoys a strong trade 
position which has been maintained in the face of increasingly 
keen competition, but nature of business is not such as to 
indicate great possibilities for future growth. 

Comment: The shares are among the more conservative in 
their group. 


Years ended Dec. ; 1934 37 1938 1939 

Dividends paid ....... 2.00 2.00 *3.25 2.75 2.50 2.00 +$0.50 
Price Range: 

54 52 55% 44% 35 + 30% 

21 34 39 39% 22 21% 25 


~ Including special dividend of $1 on account of tax refund. {To April 5, 1939. 


soeomnings and Price Range (HM) 


60 PRICE RANGE 
Data revised to April 5, 1939 40 DO Oo oO 
incorporated: 1877, California. Office: San 20 


Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting: Third 

Tuesday in March. $6 
ARN 

Capitalization: Funded debt...........None ss $4 


Capital stock ($12.50 par)....2,009,280 shs 


1931 ‘32 "35 1938 


Business: Largest domestic gold producer, and among the 


more important factors on the North American Continent. 


Has had a long record of profitable operations since inception. 
Management: Capable. Conservative in accounting methods 
and management of the enterprise. 
Financial Position: Very strong. 
December 31, 1938, $13.2 million; 
million. Working capital ratio: 7.3-to-1. 
a share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since 1903 with single exception 
of 1920. Payments have been larger than reported net income, 
but depreciation and depletion charges have been extensive. 
Present annual rate, $4.50, payable monthly. 

Outlook: Company is regarded as a low cost producer and 
reserves are believed to be adequate for many more years’ 
operations. Barring further increases in the price of gold, 
the period of greatest earnings growth is probably past and 
future results will be marked by stability. 

Comment: Primary appeal of shares is the steady income 
normally afforded, together with inflation hedge attributes. 

“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD, AND PRICE RANGE oF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Net working capital as of 
cash and equivalent, $15.1 
Book value, $10.83 


Years ended Dee. 31: 1939 

Earned per share...... $2.49 $3. 34 $1 06 Po 31 $3. 

tDividends paid ...... 1.88 3.75 7.00 4.50 4.50 50 t$1.12%4 
Price Range: 

46% 53% 61% 68 53% 66 


18% 38% 42% 50% 39% 48% 


Adjusted to present capitalization. {Including extras. April 5, 1939. 


57 International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


No. 7 General American Transportation Corp. 
; : i Price R N 
Earnings and Price Range (GMT) Data revised to April 5, 1939 100 Earnings and Price Range (N) 
100 Incorporated: 1916, Canada. 4 
80 Ontario, Canada. Executive and financial de- 
Data revised to April 5, 1939 60 cto sornnnd partments: New York City. Annual meeting: 40 
sncorporated: 1916, N. Y. Office: 135 So. 40 Last Tuesday in March. Number of stock- 20 
la Salle St.. Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 20 = holders (Dec. 31, 1938): preferred, 9,594; 0 Oo 
ing: Second Tuesday in April. Number of 0 common, 81,869. $4 
stockholders (March 2, 1938): approximately CARNED TOR $6 Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $2 
10,000. $4 stock 7% cum. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt... $29,891,000 $2 ($100 Par) 76,271 shs 
Capital stock ($5 1,032,315 shs 0 Common stock (no par)...... 14,578,169 shs 1931 '33 ‘35 ‘37 1938" 


"39 °35 °36 ‘37 1938 


Business: Has two main divisions; manufacturing and repair 
of railroad equipment, and leasing of tank, refrigerator and 
other types of railroad cars. Latter is most important con- 
tributor to income. Acquired control of Barkley-Gow Aircraft, 
makers of cabin and bombing planes, in early 1939. 

Management: Aggressive; has shown ability in develop- 
ing new types of rail equipment. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital at end of 1938, 
88.5 million; cash, $5.6 million. Working capital ratio: 4.1-to- 
1. Book value of stock, $63.70 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken record of payments since 1919. 

Outlook: Car leasing division, although affected by general 
business conditions, affords a relatively steady source of in- 
come. The manufacturing division is more erratic, but pro- 
duces good profits in periods of substantial demand for new 
‘ail equipment. 

Comment: The shares are regarded as one of the more con- 
servative media of representation in this generally specula- 
tive railroad equipment group. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ear’ 8 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 ‘Total dends Price Range 
$0.50 $0.52 $0.67 $0.51 $2.20 $1.00 35%— 9% 
| SOS 0.38 0.71 0.79 0.63 2.51 1.00 43%—13% 
L. 0.44 0.81 1.05 0.94 3.24 1.37% 43%—30 
eee 0.30 0.84 0.62 0.88 2.64 1.75 48%4,—32% 
eee 0.36 0.75 1.01 0.89 2.92 3.00 76 —42% 
Le 1.10 1.36 1.32 0.67 4.44 3.50 864%42—50 
er 0.83 0.71 0.72 0.65 2.91 2.25 5914—29 


*To April 5, 1939. 


(For additional Factographs, see page 30) 


*Callable at $120 per share. 


Business: Has a virtual monopoly of world nickel industry, 
producing about 85 per cent of total. Company manufactures 
various nickel and nickel alloy products (including “Monel 
Metal”) which are sold in worid markets. Substantial ore re- 
serves are held in Sudbury district of Ontario, Canada. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital Dec. 
31, 1938, $63.7 million; cash and equivalent, $50 million. 
Working capital ratio: 5.1-to-1. Book value of common, $14.0! 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issuance. 
Common dividends, inaugurated in 1929, have always been at 4 
conservative rate; nothing paid in years 1932 and 1933.  In- 
dicated present rate, $2. 

Outlook: Company’s operations depend on general industrial 
trends and profits are determined largely by cyclical influences. 
However, increasing use of nickel in alloy steels indicates 4 
secular growth factor which is likely to continue in the future. 

Comment: Preferred is a high grade equity; over the past 
several years, has sold above call prices. Common represents 
one of the strongest situations in the mining group. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE 01 oF COMMON: 


ear’s Divi- 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 ‘Total 
a D$0.04 $0.10 $0.23 $0.24 $0.53 None 
0.31 0.31 0.24 0.27 1.14 $0.50 
ere 0.20 0.34 0.50 0.52 1.66 0.75 
a 0.54 0.59 0.62 0.65 2.40 1.30 
. hee 0.77 0.94 0.86 0.75 3.32 2.25 
0.66 0.42 0.48 0.53 2.09 2.00 
*0.50 *55%—46 


April 5. 1939. 
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‘The Wave 
rinciple 
Part IT 


By R. N. Elliott 


N the preceding discussion of the 

Wave Principle as applied to the 
forecasting of stock price movements, 
it was pointed out that a completed 
movement consists of five waves, and 
that a set of five waves of one degree 
completes the first wave of the next 
higher degree. When Wave 5 of 
any degree has been completed, there 
should occur a correction that will be 
more severe than any previous cor- 
rection in the cylical movement. 


Zompleted Movement 


The rythm of the corrective phases 
is different from that of the waves 
moving in the direction of the main 
trend. These corrective vibrations, 
or Waves 2 and 4, are each made up 
ol three lesser waves, whereas the 
progressive waves (1, 3 and 5) are 
cach composed of five smaller im- 
pulses. In Figure 4, the completed 
movement is shown, being identical 
to Figure 3 except that Waves 2 and 
+ of the “zigzag’’ pattern are shown 
in greater detail. These Waves 2 
and 4 are thts shown to consist 
cach of three component phases but 
as these two waves are also “com- 
pleted movements”, they are also 
characterized by five-wave impulses ; 
that is, the “a” and “c” phases (the 
first and third movements of the cor- 
rection) are also each composed of 
five smaller waves, while “b” (the 
correction of the correction) is com- 
posed of three lesser waves. This 
question of corrections will require 
ore extended discussion later on, as 


Fig. 4 


some forms and types are so compli- 
cated in structure that their presenta- 
tion at this stage might be confusing. 

The student using the Wave Prin- 
ciple to forecast price changes does 
not require confirmation by a com- 
panion average, inasmuch as the Prin- 
ciple applies to individual stocks, to 
various groups (steels, rails, utilities, 
coppers, oils, etc.), and also to com- 
modities and the various “averages”, 
such as those of Dow-Jones, Stand- 
ard Statistics, New York Times, 
New York Herald Tribune, the Fi- 
nancial Times of London, ete. At any 
given time it will be found that some 
stocks are advancing and others are 
declining, but the great majority of 
individual stocks will be following 
the same pattern at the same time. It 
is for this reason that the wave pat- 
tern of the “averages” will correctly 
reflect the cyclical position of the 
market as a whole. The larger the 
number of stocks included in an 
average, the more sharply outlined 
the wave impressions will be. This 
means that if stocks are widely dis- 
tributed among a large number of 
individuals, the response to cyclical 
influences will be registered more 
definitely and rhythmically than if the 
distribution is limited, 


Price Ranges Used 


No reliance can be placed on “‘clos- 
ings’, daily or weekly. It is the high- 
est and lowest ranges that guide the 
subsequent course of the cycle. In 
fact it was only due to the estab- 


AVIATION! 


Will heavy foreign orders 
mean sharp price recovery? 


AVE aviation stocks been car- 
il ried down to bargain levels? 
Which companies are profiting 
most from capacity operations 
which promise to continue for 
next 12 months? 

A timely analvsis of this grow- 
ing industry with statistical 
studies of leading companies ap- 
pears in the current UNITED 
Opinion Bulletin. Also... 


AIRCRAFT 
Stocks Analyzed 


.... indicating the earnings possibili- 
ties and outlook of the leading units in 
the industry and offering a guide to the 
best investment opportunities. 

Write today for FREE introductory 
copy of this timely industry outlook and 
stock selections. 


Send for Bulletin FW-23 FREE! 
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lishment and publication by Dow- 
Jones of the “daily range” in 1928 
and of the “hourly range” in 1932, 
that sufficient reliable data became 
available to establish the rhythmic 
recurrence of the phenomenon that I 
have called the Wave Principle. It is 
the series of actual “travels” by the 
market, hourly, daily and weekly, 
that reveal the rhythmic forces in 
their entirety. The “closings” do not 
disclose the full story, and it is for 
this reason (lack of detailed data) 
that the phase-by-phase course of the 
London stock market is more difficult 
to predict than the New York mar- 
ket. 

The complete measurement of the 
length of a wave is therefore its con- 
tinuous travel between two correc- 
tions of the same or greater degree. 
The length of a wave of the lowest 
degree is its travel in one direction 
without any sort of correction even in 
the hourly record. After two cor- 
rections have appeared in the-hourly 
record, the movement then enters its 
fifth and last stage, or third impulse. 
So-called “resistance” levels and 
other technical considerations have 
but little value in forecasting or 
measuring the length or duration of 
these waves. 


Outside Influences 


As the Wave Principle forecasts 
the different phases or segments of a 
cycle, the experienced student will 
find that current news or happenings, 
or even decrees or acts of govern- 
ment, seem to have but little effect, 
if any, upon the course of the cycle. 
It is true that sometimes unexpected 
news or sudden events, particularly 
those of a highly emotional nature, 
may extend or curtail the length of 
travel between corrections, but the 
number of waves or underlying 
rhythmic regularity of the market re- 
mains constant. It even seems to be 
more logical to conclude that the 
cyclical derangement of trade, bring- 
ing widespread social unrest, is the 
cause of wars, rather than that cycles 
are produced by wars. 


x * 


Notre: THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD has always looked with great 
scepticism on all “systems” and other de- 
vices for “beating” the market. Although 
the Wave Principle cannot be regarded as 
a system, it is left to the individual reader 
to determine the value of this principle as 
a working tool in market forecasting, or as 
a useful check upon conclusions based on 
economic considerations. 


Bond Market Digest 


URTHER sharp declines were 

recorded speculative bonds, 
particularly the lower quality rails 
and some of the secondary utility is- 
sues traded on the Curb. Wide 
fluctuations also occurred in the for- 
eign list. The high grade division 
was not materially affected; in this 
section gains were about as numer- 
ous as losses, and price changes were 
limited to fractions, with the excep- 
tion of Norfolk & Western 4s, which 
advanced 1% points in one session. 


Gatineau Power Bonds 


The major step in preparation for 
the refinancing of $68 million Ga- 
tineau Power first mortgage 5s will 
be accomplished with the impending 
offering of $62.5 million first 334s 
which will be sold to American and 
Canadian investors. The issue will 
be divided into two parts; the Series 
A, payable only in United States 
funds, and the Series B, payable only 
in Canadian currency. The company 
is also borrowing $7.3 million under 
a bank loan agreement and selling 
35,000 shares of preferred stock in 
the Canadian market ; part of the pro- 
ceeds of this supplementary financing 
will be used to’ complete the fund 
needed for the redemption of the out- 
standing first 5s, scheduled for June 
1, 1939. 

Gatineau Power is controlled by 
an American holding company, Inter- 
national Hydro-Electric System, but 
its properties are located in Canada. 
Gatineau has important hydro-elec- 
tric generating stations on the Ga- 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 


| 


\ 


1932 ‘33 1938Jan. Feb.Mar. Apr. May June duly, 
1939 


tineau and Ottawa Rivers in the 
Province of Quebec; a large part of 
its output is sold to the Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Commission of Ontario 
under long term contracts. The re- 
funding will effect large savings in 
interest costs, but the benefits will 
not accrue directly to the holding 
company since they will be used to ac- 
celerate the retirement of Gatineau 
Power’s indebtedness. The 334s will 
have a sinking fund which will retire 
about 36 per cent of the issue prior 
to maturity in 1969. The ratio of the 
new senior obligations to the generat- 
ing capacity of the properties mort- 
gaged will be conservative, and aver- 
age earnings indicate a wide margin 
of coverage for fixed charges. In 
1938, there was net income available 
for bond interest (after depreciation 
and amortization of bond discount) 
of over $6.1 million, or about 2.6 
times interest requirements on the 
new issue of first mortgage bonds. 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern 5s 


Unlike most railroads, the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern is showing de- 
clines in traffic and gross revenues 
compared with the early months of 
1938. Gross for the first two months 
of 1939 was off 6.7 per cent ; however, 
net operating income gained because 
of declines in transportation and 
maintenance expenditures and smaller 
rentals for hire of equipment. The 
decline in gross is attributable in large 
part to the termination of the Ten- 
nessee-Kentucky traffic arrangement 
with the Illinois Central. Since last 
July, traffic has been interchanged 
with the Mobile & Ohio at Jackson, 
Tenn. Under the previous arrange- 
ment, the Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
had the benefit of a longer haul. Even 
if the proposed merger with the 
Mobile & Ohio is not approved, it 
appears unlikely that the new inter- 
change agreement with this road will 
be cancelled. The Illinois Central 
and the ’Frisco are opposing the 
merger (hearings are currently being 
held by the ICC) but some of the 
other opposition which appeared quite 
formidable has been withdrawn. 
Earnings for the current year will 
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depend upon industrial trends in later 
months, but thus far, the indications 
have been reasonably good, despite the 
contraction in volume. Fixed charges 
were earned 1.15 times in 1938. The 
first 5s and first 5%s, 1950, are in a 
semi-speculative position, but are con- 
sidered to be worth holding by those 
who can afford to carry a “business- 
man’s risk.” (Recent price, 70.) 


Western Public Service 5's 


These bonds are considered rela- 
tively speculative in comparison with 
the obligations of the southern sub- 
sidiaries of Engineers Public Service, 
but are suitable for purchase or re- 
tention by those who can afford to 
carry moderate risks. (Recent price, 
88.) The territory is largely agri- 
cultural in character, with low popu- 
lation density, and the properties have 
not experienced any marked gains in 
revenues in recent months. Earnings 
have covered bond requirements by a 
good margin in recent years ; in 1938, 
fixed charges were earned 1.56 times. 
The company’s major markets are in 
the Missouri River Valley and in 
Nebraska. If the Nebraska public 
power projects ever attain their pro- 
jected scope, some of this company’s 
properties may eventually be ac- 
quired by the local power districts. 


At Snail’s 
Progress 


HILE the nation is in a deep 
crisis, needing above all other 
help a powerful tonic to revive confi- 
dence, we find Congress approaching 
critical problems in a selfish spirit of 
how its deliberations will affect the 
1940 election. This impression is 
forced upon the people as they read 
the newspaper reports not only of the 
state of legislation under considera- 
tion, but of the log rolling in con- 
nection with it. This is a disappoint- 
ing picture to contemplate, for while 
the people are suffering the members 
of Congress have in mind more their 
political futures than they have the 
pressing needs of the country. 
There is a division in the Demo- 
cratic party. On one side are the 
New Dealers who are working for a 
cleavage which would compel the 
President to run for a third term, and 
on the other side are the so-called 


BOOKLET of 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


We have prepared a brochure 
defining the scope of our 
engineering and construc- 
tion activities, both domestic To: 


BANKS 
and foreign. INDUSTRIALS 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
INVESTMENT HOUSES 


Copies are available 


Apply in writing 
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120 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


WHAT WILL $8 BUY IN ENGLAND 


It will buy 52 consecutive weekly issues, post free, of England’s 
77-year-old financial weekly paper 


| Investors Chronicle 


and Money Market Review 
ESTABLISHED 1860 


which enjoys by far the largest net sale of any financial weekly 
Periodical outside of America. 

A normal issue contains between 60 to 70 pages of facts, figures, 
news and advice relating to British stock and shares. 

Each section of the Market is dealt with fully week by week— 
Government Securities, Railways, Industrials, New Issues, Planta- 
tions, Mining, Oils and Foreign Bonds. Reports of Annual Meet- 
ings of leading British Companies at Home and Abroad appear in 
its columns, whilst its leading articles are written by acknowledged 
experts and enjoy a tremendous reputation. 

The annual subscription for readers in the United States is $8, 
but those who believe that the proof of any pudding is in the eat- 
ing are cordially invited to apply for a free specimen copy to 


The Publisher, 


THE INVESTORS’ CHRONICLE 


20, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2, ENGLAND 
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conservatives who are thinking how 
to block this move. If there ever .s 
was a time where political considera- 
tions should be put in the back- 
ground and the nation’s good placed 
before every other thought, it is now. 
Such an attitude would display 
real patriotism. People at large 
should demand this of their Con- 


RIGHT ON 
HE BOARDWALK 


Here you will find everything to 
further your comfort and enjoyment 
outside ocean-view rooms; verandas 
for lounging; sun deck; superb cuisine; 
alert, unobtrusive 

service; varied FROM 
sports; entertain- 


Per Person 2inaRoom 


ment, and fellow $6 

gress. Its members were elected for guests you'll om acenacme 
like .. Special 3 

this very purpose. It should stop its Weekly Rates. AND BATH 


dilly dallying over politics and get : 
down to brass tacks to help the coun- a ATLANTIC CITY 


JOEL HILLMAN JULIAN A HILLMAN 
try out of its hole. J. CHRISTIAN MYERS 
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Make Your Own Charts 


Ranger 


Use these specially designed 
chart blanks. They are particu- 
larly adaptable for the simplified 
plotting of daily stock market 
prices and volume. 


Each sheet 8 by 11 inches, suf- 
ficient for a six months’ arith- 
metical record. 


Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 


Send money order or check to 


EDWARD WILLMS 


136 Liberty Street, New York City 
BArclay 7-7265 


Charts, graphs, maps and floor plans 
of every description prepared to order. 


Any STOCKS 
BUY NOW? 


—Write for condensed sum- 
mary of stock market outlook. 
Ask for complimentary copy 


—no charge, no obligation. © 


Babson’s Reports | 
Div. 87-48 M, BABSON PARK, MASS. 


summary 
of stock market outlook. 


Name 


I 

| Address 
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THE PRINCIPLE 


An analysis of cycles disclosing a hither- 
to unknown phenomenon which is par- 
ticularly useful to traders and investors. 


Two classes of service are available: 
1. Educational 
2. Forecasting 
For particulars write or phone 
R. N. ELLIOTT 


25 Broad Street—New York 
HAnover 2-7887 


Back 
to the 
Lows of 1938? 


Send for Bulletin FWA-12—FREE 


American Institute of Finance 
137 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


New-Business Brevities 


By C1. Westen Cmith, 4. 


I NOTE that the ‘polyvinyl acetal 
resin,” developed for making the 
new highly elastic safety glass which 
is ten times as strong as present shat- 
terproof glass, will be shared by five 
companies—$6 million for the research 
was contributed by du Pont, Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal, Pittsburgh Plate Glass and Union 
Carbide. . . . The trend toward 
fluorescent lighting continues with 
Hygrade Sylvania entering the field 
— incidentally, fluorescent lamps 
which have always-been straight tubes 
are next to be designed in the form 
of loops, spirals and a variety of 
curves. .. . Eastman Kodak has ac- 
quired the patent on a combined letter 
sheet and envelope—after the letter 
is written,-the sheet is folded and 
sealed in the form of an envelope, an 
idea which ought to impress the stock- 
holders as economical. . . . Parents 
who are besieged for constant repeti- 
tion of nursery rhymes and fairy tales 
by their children will find new relief 
in phonograph records—Decca Rec- 
ords will extend its line of story sets 
to include a wide selection, from 
Mother Goose to Snow White. . 


/ 


S ITS “Pliofilm”’ has been 

utilized primarily for umbrellas 
and raincoats, this month seems ap- 
propriate for Goodyear Tire to seek 
new markets for this moisture-proof 
type of transparent rubber—*Plio- 
film” is now offered as an improve- 
ment over most cellophane wrapping 
materials. . . . Brewster Aeronautical 
will soon start building experimental 
radio-controlled airplanes to be used 
for towing targets in anti-aircraft 
practice—company has exclusive li- 
cense from W. L. Maxon Corpora- 
tion, the owner of patents on radio- 
controlled aircraft targets. . . . Gen- 
eral Electric combines its dishwasher 
and “Disposall’” garbage-masticator 
with a kitchen sink to form the new 
“GE” electric sink unit—slogan : “Let 


This Sink In.” .. . Next in nails are 
the “Double-Grip” spikes developed 
by Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt—de- 
signed with a spiral point and neck, 
these nails double-lock themselves in 
the wood into which they are driven. 
... Sutherland Paper has discovered 
that not only can pies be baked in 
paper plates but 15 per cent faster 
than in the old fashioned pie tin—its 
new “Bake-A-Pie” metal-edge paper 
pie plate has been subjected to in- 
tensive tests in a bakery service labo- 


CCORDING to the Air-Condi- 

tioning Manufacturing Associa- 
tion the Trylon and Perisphere might 
just as well be an icicle and a snow- 
ball, as the N. Y. World’s Fair will 
be the coolest fair in history—the 
aggregate daily capacity for the New 
York fair grounds will be at least 
5,400 tons of refrigeration, compared 
with 750 tons at the Chicago Century 
of Progress Exposition. ... Hercules 
Powder has acquired the formula for 
an ammonia-sugar compound that in- 
sures freshness in perishable products 
—a small amount added to dairy 
products, fruit juices, bakery goods 
and coffee is said to prevent these 
foods from becoming stale for two 
months. . . . The old fashioned tea- 
kettle at last has been electrified by 
Electromaster, Inc.—not only does it 
boil in half the time, but it kicks out 
its own plug when it starts to over- 
heat... . The new Cemenstone Cor- 
poration has been formed to apply 
mass production methods and stand- 
ardization of sizes for the first time 
to concrete blocks—the head of this 
new company, incidentally, is also the 
president of Blaw-Knox.... There is 
always something new being brought 
out as a gauge of business cycles— 
now the National Association of Bed- 
ding Manufacturers has discovered 
that the ratio of twin bed sales to 
double bed sales increases in good 
times and drops in depressions. 
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EMOTIONAL MARKETS 


Concluded from page 4 


in her recent reply to Italy’s demands, 
has taken a positive stand. Apparent- 
ly the European show-down is at 
hand and out of it hinge momentous 
issues—for better or for worse as 
Hitler and Mussolini determine. 
Considering the intensity and 
variety of the above chronicled events, 
both domestic and foreign ; remember- 
ing that there is an element of truth 
in the European criticism that Ameri- 
cans are the most hysterical people on 
earth; and recognizing that the stock 
market is the barometer of our na- 
tional feeling: is it to be wondered 
over that the movement of stock 
prices, during the current decade, has 
been so erratic and violent? What 
would not one give for the calm of 
mid-1921 to mid-1928, when _ eco- 
nomic processes were given an or- 
derly interval to exert their influence 
on business and prices, rather than 
being subjected to frequent upsets. 


What Next? 


There is this to be said, however, 
in favor of recent developments both 
domestically and abroad. In the pub- 
lic’s turning toward political ortho- 
doxy here, and in Britain’s decisive 
stand in Europe, at least the perils 
are subject to some calculation. Of 
the various forms of market uneasi- 
ness, it is the unpredictable and the 
unlimited that causes the greatest 
fluctuations. The issues are now be- 
ing confined within definite limits. 

At home, reform and experimental- 
ism have apparently attained their 
maximum. The current trend is 
toward consolidating what may be 
good in the various measures, gradu- 
ally retreating from the rest. In 
Europe, Britain has now laid down 
the glove. It is no more a question 
of one crisis this month, another and 
greater one just around the corner. 
The crisis to end crises is here now. 
Either Germany will strike, and the 
war that we all have been trembling 
over at intervals during the past two 
years will have materialized and 
ended the uncertainty, or Germany 
will draw back and thereby, perforce 
of the example, will contribute to. a 
growing balance of power against her 
over the year or more ahead as British 
rearmament, in materials and_alli- 
ances, expands. 


THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
March 31, 1939 


RESOURCES 


CasH AND Banks . 
BuLLION ABROAD AND IN TRANSIT . 


$1,229,178,285.66 
15,861,281.62 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT 


AND FULLY GUARANTEED . 650,330,278.23 


STATE AND Municipat SECURITIES . 136,986,729.47 
Stock or FepERAL ReEseRvE . 6,016,200.00 
OTHER SECURITIES 159,629,030.42 


Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ 
ACCEPTANCES 608,609 357.21 


BankinG Houses . 34,177,962.73 


OTHER Reat Estate 6,785,838.47 
MortTGaGEs . 10,629,433.27 
Cusromers’ AccepTance LIABILITY 21,742,149.91 
$2,888,271 ,376.45 

LIABILITIES 


CapiraL Funps: 
Capirat Stock . . . $100,270,000.00 
UnpiviveD Prorits . 33,266,151.32 
$ 233,806,151.32 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 16,104,748.04 
RESERVE FOR TAxeEs, INTEREST, ETC. 2,279,790.34 
2,594,436,940.07 
ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING . 22,826,549.23 

LiaBILiry AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES 
AND Foreicn Bitts . . . 6,837,144.02 
11,980,053.43 
$2,888 271,376.45 


United States Government and other securities carried at 
$104,290,874.83 are pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Stocks Boom Up 
Stocks Crash Down 


Why make the costly mistake of 
thinking that you must “do some- 
thing’’ with every violent day-to-day 
fluctuation of the stock market? 
That’s sheer speculation! Dur- 
ing this past year, T. E. Rassieur 
subscribers have been sent just a 
few well-timed telegrams containing 
specific buying and selling advices. 


These vital telegrams, like all T. E. 
Rassieur bulletins and advices, were 
based on forecasts of trend move- 
ments, computed mathematically. 
Trading on long-term and short-term 
trend movements may lack the thrill 
of day-to-day speculating, but it 
is safer. 


The essence of T. E. Rassieur Trend 
Interpretation Service is this: Buy 
and sell at or near the beginning of 
changes in trend. Trends are pre- 
dictable; individual stock movements 
are not. ‘ 


Learn how to better your invest- 
ment opportunities. Details, anal- 
yses, typical trading operations are 
shown in free booklet: “TREND 
INTERPRETATION.” Send for a copy 
today. 


T. E. RASSIEUR 


Trend Interpretation Service 


Suite 110 Continental Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
V7R2 


| "AMERICAN STOCK GUIDE 
& BOND HANDBOOK" 


Revised April Issue....... $0.50 


A handy pocket-size manual of statistics 
about 1768 active stocks, arranged accord- 
ing “to groups — Apparel, Automobiles, 
Auto Accessories, Aviation, Building, 
Chain Stores, Chemicals, Coal, Coppers, 
etc., etc. Revised each month. Send 
$1.00 for April and May Issues. 


April Issue Now Ready 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West Street New York, N. Y. 


STOCKS TO BUY 
IF WAR DEVELOPS 


Write for Free Bulletin FW-412 


INVESTMENT LETTERS, INC. 


Directed by 
CHAS. J. COLLINS 


700 Union Guardian 
Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


TECHNIGRAPHICS 


Published by The Kelsey Statistical Service 
New Address 


ONE WALL STREET 


New York City 


NEWS AND OPINIONS 


Concluded from page 11 


first eight weeks of its current fiscal 
year set a new high for the period. 
Aside from increased purchasing pow- 
er in both rural and urban areas, 
Sears has benefited from brisk de- 
mand for building materials—a direct 
result of wide-spread construction ac- 


tivity. (Also FW, Jan. 11.) 


Timken-Detroit Axle C 


Present positions in shares, now 
around 13, may be retained, largely as 
a cyclical speculation (paid 50 cents 
last year). According to recent re- 
ports, there is a strong likelihood that 
large orders-from the U. S. Army 
and foreign governments may develop 
for this company in the near future. 
Thus these shares may be considered 
to hold an element of speculative in- 
terest additional to that inherent in a 
currently rising rate of activity in the 
company’s plants. Diversified so as 
to capitalize on demand from the 
building and automobile industries, 
Timken-Detroit should report im- 
provement in earning power this year. 


(Also FW, Feb. 1.) 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Cc 


At best, shares characteristically 
occupy a speculative position. Under 
present circumstances they should be 
avoided in favor of more strongly 
situated issues; recent price, 15. In 
addition to low alcohol prices, com- 
pany now has another problem on its 


hands: U. S. Cireuit Court of Ap- 
peals has upheld Government’s con- 
tention that $8.1 million is owed in 
taxes as a result of operations in sey- 
eral Prohibition years. An appeal 
will probably be entered, but in the 
meantime the above figure compares 
with cash and marketable securities 
totaling only $4.3 million as of the 
end of last year. (Also FW, Oct. 
26, *38.) 


Zenith Radio C+ 


Stock, now around 18, should be 
retained only by those who recognize 
its highly sepculative status (declared 
$1 so far this year). By recently de- 
claring a dividend of $1 per share, the 
first payment since October, 1937, 
company provided holders with a 
pleasant—although not entirely unex- 
nected surprise. Zenith sales have been 
running at record levels for some 
time. And although earnings have 
not kept pace because of lower profit 
margins, the record in this respect is 
creditable. _Company’s fiscal year 
ends this month and statement as of 
April 30 will show a big jump in 
holdings of cash and government 
bonds. (Also FW, Dec. 21, ’38.) 


TELEVISION 


Continued 


from page 8 


a picture tube) manufacturer, but now 
a more general television company. 
Common stock offered late in 1937 
at $12. Company is introducing this 
month receiving sets to work on 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 


COMMON STOCK 1939 1938 
nat 3 Months to March 31 
Raybestos-Manhattan ............. 0.42 D$0.27 
12 fo mares 25 
Chicago Flexible Shaft........... e 2. 
12 Months to February 28 
) p 9. 95 
Amer. Gas & Electric............ 231 2.46 
Commonwealth & Southern........ 0.11 0.15 
Consolidated Gas (Balt.)......... pine 4.56 


Madison Square Garden........... 

BY. 

Teck-Hughes Gold .............. 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift.......... D 06 

U. S. Smelting, Rfg. & Mining. 01 


12 Months to 
4. 


Abraham & Straus............... 41 
Bloomingdale Bros. .............. 1.66 
Federated Department Stores 2.45 2.37 
Filene’s (Wm.) Sons js 0.89 0.95 
Gimbel Bros. D 0.76 1.11 
1938 1937 

Alpha Portland Cement........... 
Aluminum Co. of America........ 5.13 13.29 
Amer. Rolling Mill........... ee D 1.16 2.55 
Amer. Water Works & Electric.... 0.38 1.14 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.......... D 0.23 4.70 
Anchor-Hocking Glass ........... 0.68 1.24 


EARNED PER SHARE 

ON COMMON STOCK 
1938 1937 
12 Months to December 

Andes Copper Mining............. 0.71 $1.5 

Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies S/S D 9.21 D Her 
D 0.85 1,91 
Shave 1.54 1.09 
Electric Bond & Share........... 0.18 0.42 
General Outdoor Advertising...... 0.45 0.85 
General Theatres Equipment....... 0.85 2.00 
Graham-Paige Motors ............ D 0.65 D 0.76 
2.83 0.40 
Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting. . 1.61 2.72 
D 0.30 0.39 
Inspiration Cons. Copper.......... eD 0.27 e 1.61 
D 0.51 1.20 
Kleinert a 1.27 0.71 
D 0.99 2.40 
D 7.18 D 6.45 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke........ D 1.74 D 1.20 
Seaboard Oil (Del.).............. 1.52 1.97 
2.46 1.46 
er D 0.95 D 0.54 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.......... 1.28 2.09 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol.......... D 1.71 D 1.17 
Young (L. A.) Spring & Wire.... D 1.71 3.61 
c—Before Federal taxes. e—Before depletion. p—On 


Preferred Stock. D—Deficit. 
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k. M. A. standards. Is also develop- 
ing an essentially different electronic 
television system, claimed to have 
certain advantages. Although little 
investment data are available, it has 
just filed a registration statement 
covering a large issue of notes and 
additional stock. Up-to-date finan- 
cial data on the company not avail- 
able. (Current price of common, 
over-the-counter, 24-26. ) 

American Television Corporation 
issued prospectus last November 
covering sale of 99,500 shares of com- 
mon at $l. Is now manufacturing 
sets to be introduced and sold this 
month. Prices range from $125 and 
up; seems to be specializing in the 
lower-priced receivers. Data on earn- 
ings and financial condition are not 


recent enough to significant. 
(Current price of common, 34-14%.) 


Philco Radio & Television Cor- 
poration is a well known privately 
owned radio company that has entered 
television. Will soon market re- 
ceivers and it also has developed a 
portable transmitting unit. 


Andrea Radio Corporation: A pri- 
vately or closely held concern whieh 
has on the market low-priced re- 
ceivers and receiver kits for home 
construction, 


Tube Makers 


Two of the companies above—as 
well as two additional organizations 
—manufacture the tubes used in tele- 
vision receiving sets. These are: 

Radio Corporation of America: 
One of the original developers of the 
cathode-ray tube applied to television. 
Holds many basic patents on which 
it stands to collect royalties. 

Allen B. DuMont Laboratories: 
Although this company owns basic 
patents on tubes of this type, the in- 
dications are that it is probably under 
license to R. C. A. 


National Union Radio Corpora- 
tion: Founded in 1929, Makes radio 
vacuum tubes and has branched into 
the manufacture of television picture 
tubes. Its convertible preferred stock 
is entirely owned by R. C. A. Finan- 
cial position is mediocre, and com- 


share earnings have been unsat- 


isi actory. 
dividends. 


The common pays no 
(Listed on the New York 


Curb Exchange. ) 
llygrade Sylvania Corporation is 
a manufacturer of incandescent lamps 
Now also manu- 
picture 


and radio tubes. 


factures television tubes. 


The Comptroller of the State of New York 


will sell at his office at Albany, New York 
April 18, 1939 at 12 o’clock noon 


$20,000,000.00 


Serial Bonds of the 
State of New York 


$10,000,000,00 State Institutions Buildings 
$10,000,000,00 Elimination of Grade Crossings 


Dated April 19, 1939, and maturing as follows: 
State Institutions Buildings—$10,000,000.00 of which $400,000.00 will 


mature annually on April 19 in each of the years from 1940 to 1964, 


both inclusive. 


Elimination of Grade Crossings—$10, 000,000.00 of which $250,000.00 
will mature annually on April 19 in each of the years from 1940 to 


1979, both inclusive. 


Principal and semi-annual interest October 19 and April 19 payable 
in lawful money of the United States of America at the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company, 40 Wall Street, New York City. 


Exempt from all Federal and New York State Income Taxes. 


Bidders for these bonds will be required to name the rate of interest which the bonds are to bear 


not exceeding 4 (four) per centum per annum. 


Such interest rates must be in multiples of one-fourth 


of one per centum and, not more than a single rate of interest shall be named for each issue. 
Bidders may condition their bids upon the award to them of all but no part of the entire 


$20,000,000.00 bonds and the highest bidder on the basis of 


“all or none’ will be the one whose bid 


figures the lowest interest cost to the State on all issues combined after deducting the amount of 


a bid if any. 


No bids will be accepted for separate maturities or for less than par value of the bonds nor 
unless accompanied by a deposit of money or by a certified check or bank draft upon a solvent bank 


or trust company of the cities of Albany or New York. payable to the order of the 


“Comptroller 


of the State of New York” for at least two per cent of the par value of the bonds bid for. No 
interest will be allowed upon the good faith check of the successful bidder. 


All proposals, together with the security deposits, must be sealed and endorsed 
and enclosed in a sealed envelope directed to the 


bonds”’ 
Albany, N. Y.’ 


“Proposal for 
“Comptroller of the State of New York, 


The Comptroller reserves the right to reject any or all bids which are not in his opinion 


advantageous to the interest of the State. 


Approving opinion of FBonorable John J. Bennett. Jr.. 


Attorney General of the State, as to the 


legality of these bonds and the regularity of their issue will be furnished the successfu! bidder upon 


delivery of the bonds to him. 
I 


f the Definitive Bonds of this isssue can not he prepared and delivered at a time to suit the 
urchaser, the State reserves the right to deliver Interim Certificates pending preparation of the 
efinitive Bonds, and will endeavor to have these Interim Certificates ready for delivery on or about 


April 19, 1939. 


The net debt of the State of New York on April 1. 1939, amounted to $664,084,174.81. which 
is about 2.6 per cent of the total assessed valuation of the real and personal property of the State 


subject to taxation for State purposes. 


Circulars descripive of these bonds will be mailed upon application to 


MORRIS S. TREMAINE, State Comptroller, Albany, N. Y. 


Dated April 6, 1939. 


(Listed on the N.Y. Curb Exchange. ) 

At present there appear to be two 
other companies of some importance 
in the field. Farnsworth Television 
& Radio Corporation which has re- 
cently issued 600,000 shares to the 
public at $6 per share, holds a promi- 
nent place. Its president is E. A. 
Nicholas, formerly in charge of R. 
C. A.’s royalties operations. Philo T. 
Farnsworth, a vice-president of the 
company, is undoubtedly a Grade-A 
man in television development. Plants 
are being acquired for the purpose of 
manufacturing television and other 
apparatus. In many ways the re- 
searches of Farnsworth and Zworykin 
of R. C. A. have had quite similar 
results. To date there seem to be 


no developments which would _in- 
dicate how much cooperation will 
exist between R. C. A. and Farns- 
worth. The company’s financial con- 
dition and earning power are com- 
paratively unknown quantities. The 
stock currently sells around 
International Television Radio 
Corporation issued a prospectus last 
September in connection with the sale 
of one million shares at $1.60 per 
share. The company is probably not 
manufacturing. The principal thing 
of interest is the mechanical scanning 
device invented by its chief executive, 
William H. Priess. In the prospectus 
under the heading “Expert Technical 
Opinion,” Dr. Lee DeForest is 
quoted to the effect that he believes 
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Don’t Sacrifice Your 
Capital—Protect It 


®@ Indiscriminate selling by investors frightened by the possibility 
of war in Europe has carried market values of many issues well 
below levels justified by the situation. 


® Apprehension over the trend of events over-seas is understand- 
able, but too many investors have sold at panic prices, sacrificing 
the very capital they are making an effort to conserve. With the 
past as a criterion it is pretty safe to say that investors who sell 
so precipitately do not recover their poise until after the crisis is 
far in the background. Then they repurchase, at higher prices, 
the issues they disposed of without having properly weighed 
every factor. 


®@ Those who profit from the situation are the investors who take 
advantage of the opportunities created by the slashing of market 
prices, by switching at advahtageous prices from the least attrac- 
tive of their holdings into issues offering promise of taking the 
leadership in the ultimate recovery—the blue chips of the next 
market phase. 


® Your future as an investor depends now on the promptness with 
which you, too, act in adopting an intelligent program—in knowing 
what to do and exactly when to do it. You can do this by im- 
mediately enrolling as a client of the Research Bureau, and placing 
yourself under the expert guidance of the experts who comprise 
our staff of counselors. 


@ With your holdings registered for the continuing supervisory 
procedure perfected as the result of many years in studying invest- 
ment problems of every kind from every angle, you can be assured 
your investment program will be kept constantly geared to the 
changing investment prospect. 


@ We guide you in every step by direct correspondence, without 
waiting for you to write or wire for advice what to do. We do 
not throw you back on your own judgment at any point, but tell 
you exactly when to make a change in your holdings—what to 
buy and what to sell—the number of shares or par of bonds— 
whether at a specified price or at the market. 


@ The fee is moderate—one-fourth of one per cent of today’s 
market value of your holdings ($2.50 per $1,000) for a full year of 
service. The minimum fee ($125.00) applies to portfolios valued 
up to $50,000. 


Mail your list of holdings with your first year’s 
fee today — or use the coupon for a detailed 
description of the service. But act promptly. 


LEASE explain (without obligation 

to me) how your personal super- 

visory service should assist me to 
keep my portfolio in line with conditions, 
and assist me in recovering losses or 
laying foundations for market profit and 
better income. Enclosed is a list of 
present holdings, showing the number of 
shares and their cost. 


Lhe 
FINANCIAL WORL 


RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 West Street New Yerk, N.Y. Objective: Income []_ Capital 

enhancement [] (or) Both 9 


the Priess system is the most prac- 
tical method to perfect television. 
The stock is currently at about 7%- 
1%. 

The number of television sets sold 
this year (estimates vary from 10 to 
100 thousand for New York City) is 
not of overwhelming importance to 
the future of television. Many fac- 
tors indicate a relatively slow, but by 
all means certain growth compared 
with that of radio. Because of the 
possibilities of changing standards, 
the principal speculative factor affect- 
ing television stocks, even some of 
the companies already established in 
the field appear to be relatively un- 
satisfactory long term speculations. 


STOCK SPECULATION 


Continued from page 14 


one of the components of a successful 
operating program. Timing is equally 
important. We have observed, in pre- 
ceding chapters, that the large ma- 
jority of stocks belong to the business 
cycle group. In some bear markets, 
a handful of “‘development stocks” 
are able to stand out against the pre- 
vailing market trend, but even in this 
category it is more usual to find that 
its members are affected to some ma- 
terial extent by generally adverse 
developments. 

Thus, even the stocks with the 
greatest long term potentialities for 
enhancement are likely to show losses 
over a considerable period of time if 
purchased near the top of a major 
cycle when, despite actual or seem- 
ing prosperity, a number of economic 
maladjustments have accumulated 
which will inevitably generate a 
lengthy reaction, accompanied by a 
bear market. (Several of the guides 
which will aid the investor in recog- 
nizing the later stages and culmina- 
tion of bull markets will be presented 
in the next chapter.) When the 
weight of evidence points to the end 
of a major advance, stocks of the 
types which are subject to large cycli- 
cal fluctuations should be sold. Under 
such circumstances, the only logical 
purchases are “storm cellar securi- 
ties”; high grade, readily marketable 
bonds and perhaps a few of the 
more strongly situated stable income 
equities. 

The history of recent years has 
added to the record of previous ex- 
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‘-IpIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
id Company Rate riod able Record Company Rate riod = able Record 
Abraham & Straus ..........! we. Apr. 25 Apr. 15 Northwest Engineering .......25¢ .. May 1 Apr. 15 
‘adoms (J. D.) Mifg........... lie May 1 Apr. 15 | North Penn Gas $7 pr pf...$1.75 Q Apr. 15 Apr. 1 
. Aluminum Ltd. 6% — ee $1.50 Q June 1 May 15 Northern Ontario Pw. 6% pf..$1.50 Q Apr. 25 Mar. Jl 
1S Am. Can. C0....sceceeseeeeess $1 .. May 15 Apr. 25 Vhio Telephone Serv. 7% pf..$1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 24 
Am, Cities Pow, & Lt. A...... 73sec .. May 1 Apr. ll Vid Dominion Fire Ins.......25c .. Apr. 1 May 6 
tO ‘4m. Art Works, Inc. 6% pt.$1.50 Q Apr. 15 Mar, 31 CO. 75e Q May 1 Apr. 20 
ymer. Factors Ltd lie M Apr. 10) Mar. 31 $1.75 Q May 1 Apr. 20 
Appleton CO. Q May 1 Apr. 20 $1.50 Q@ May 1 Apr. 20 
Appleton Co. pf...........- $1.75 Q May 1 Apr. 20 Philadelphia Elec. .......... 45e Q May 1 Apr. 10 
yy Archer-Daniels- Miaiana pf...$1.75 Q May 1 Apr. 20 Pitts Bessemer & Lake Erie..75c S Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Bloomingdale Brog.......... 18%ec .. Apr. 25 Apr. 15 Prentice (G.E.) Mfg. ......... Q Apr. 15 Apr. 1 
sower Koller Bearing.........50e .. June 20 June Rhinelander Paper .......... l0c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 25 
Bridgeport Hydraulic Co...... We Q Apr. 15 Mar. 31 Rhode Isl. Pub. Serv. cl. Q May 1 Apr. 15 
1€ Burgess Battery Co......... $1.50 .. Apr. 15 Apr. 5 Royal Tic Q Apr. 15 Apr. 5 
Calgary Pow. Q May 1 Apr. 15 $1.75 Q Apr. 15 Apr. 5 
5, Canadian Bronze saseseee« «BTC Q May 1 Apr. 20 San Diego Cons. Gas & Elec. 
Carborundum Co. ...........90e .. Mar. 31 Mar. 28 1.75 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
t- Cerro de Pasco Copper......... $1 .. May 1 Apr. 18 Southern Acid & Sulphur.....25¢ .. Mar. 27 Mar. 20 
chem. Prod. Corp. 7% -$1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 _ .$1.75 Q Mar. 27 Mar. 20 
of Columbus Dental Mfg.........25¢ Q Mar. 31 Mar. 24 Southw. Penn, Cement pf...... $2 Q June 15 June 14 
De $1.75 Q Mar. 31 Mar, 24 Spiegel, Inc., pf.......... $1.12% Q June 15 June 1 
in Commonwealth Edison......... 40c .. May 1 Apr. 10 Squibb (E. R.) & Sons $6 1st 
consol. Car Heating..........75¢ .. Apr. 15) Apr. ‘ $1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 15 
consel. Cigar pr. pf...... $1.62% Q May Apr. 15 20c .. May 1 Apr. 15 
consol. Water Pow. & poe Tig Q Apr. 1 Mar. 2 Tex. Gulf Producing ........ 10c .. June 15 May 19 
Contl. Gas & Elec. pf......$1.75 Q Apr. Mar. 30 $1.50 .. Apr. 15 Apr. 8 
Coon (W. B.)ececeeeseeeeeees l5e Q May 1 Apr. 15 Tung-Sol Lamp Wks. pf...... 20e Q May 1 Apr. 19 
Do (W. B.) 7% _pf....... $1.75 .. May 1 Apr. 15 Un. Lt. & Rys. 6% pf.. 0c M May 1 Apr. 15 
Crystalite Prod. pf......... $1.50 Q Mar. 51 Mar. 24 Do 6% M June 1 May 15 
— Cumberld. Co, Pow, & Lt. 6% $1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 15 DO 1 June 
Do 54% $1.37 Q May 1 Apr. 15 53e M May 1 Apr. 15 
Decca .. Apr. 25 Apr. 10 Do 6.36% pf................938¢ M June 1 May 15 
N Dempster Mill Mfg....------ ‘Apr. Mar. 2 i 
$1.25 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 24 Do 7% pf.... ...........58%e M May 1 Apr. 15 
Eastern Township Tel......... .. 15 Mar. 31 M June 1 May 15 
Eureka Pipe Line............ 50c .. May 1 Apr. 15 M July 1 June 15 
Fall Riv. Blec, $1 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 31 U. 8. 
4 Federated Dept. Stores........ 25¢ .. Apr. 29 Apr. 19 Vulean Detinning .......... $2.50 .. June 20 June 12 
Do Df. -$1,06%4 Q Apr. 29° Apr. | Westvaco Chlorine Prod. pf...37%e Q May 1 Apr. 10 
Fisk Rubber pf $1.50 Q Apr. 20 Apr. 10 | Wise, Elec. Pow. pf......... $1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 15 
Gardner- Lite’ 1 Q Wisconsin Gas & Electric 6% 
Great Southern Life Ins......3° cc... pr. “50 Aor, 15 Mar. 
Hartford El 68%e Q May pr. 
ul Harvard Brewing 5% cum. conv. Ascumulated 
$1.25 .. Mar. 31 Mar. 15 Holeproof Hosiery ($60) 
ly Hat Corp. of America pf.. .$1.62 Q May 1 Apr. 18 .. Apr. 10 Mar. 3 
Hercules Powder pf........... - Q May 15 May 4 Intl. Educ. Pub. $3.50 pf.....¢ 5 Oe .- July 1 May 23 
e- Hollinger Cons. Gold M. “te M Apr. 22 Apr. 8 Intl. Utilities $1.75 pf.......25¢ .. Apr. 10 Apr. 6 
Horn & Hardart (N.Y. bacon’ “500 Q May 1 Apr. 11 —_, Elec. Lt. & Power 7% pf. 
Interchemical Corp. pf........ $1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 20 pe > a Se ee 81%c .. Apr. 20 Mar. 31 
Intl. Utilities $3.50 pr. pf...87%c Q May 1 Apr. 20 £ 75e .. Apr. 20 Mar. 31 
Ss $2.50 .. Mar. Northern Pub. Service 7% 
$1.6 q $1. as .. Apr. 14 Mar. 31 
S Lowell Electric Light Portland hy Lt. (np) $6 pf.. .. Apr. 15 Apr. 1 
McIntyre Porcupine 2 1 
e- Melville Shoe ....... 2 May 
11S Mich. Pub. Service no oOL.74 Hollinger Cons. Gold M........! sc... Apr. 22 Apr. 8 
at Middlesex Produits Q 1 Initial 
onroe alculating ac To TAG. 25e .. Apr. 28 Apr. 15 
Natl, Discount Corp. .........50e Q Mar. 31 Mar. 21 Resumed 
Newberry Co. (J.J.) pf. A..$1.25 Q June 1 May 16 
se Q May 1 Apr. 20 Bunker Hill Sullivan M.. May 5 Apr. 15 
$1.75 .. Apr. 1 Mar. 29 Bros. Ce. Apr. 20 Apr. 22 
Nicholson File 30c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 18 Hat Corp. of 1 Am. 
he Northern Ontario Pw. Ltd....60e Q Apr. 25 Mar. 31 Zenith Radio ...ccsccccccccece $1 .. Apr. 24 Apr. 10 
or 
eS 


perience showing that it is impossible buying points may. be found in busi- 
if 
to legislate the business cycle (and ness and money market. statistics. 


OF ® hence, the stock market cycle) out of Periods which mark the beginnings 
‘ic existence. One certainty that the in- of transition from depression to re- 


ed fy vestor can bank on is the continuance covery are usually characterized by: 
| of the rhythmic succession of advances (1) a low rate of production in basic 


: and declines, the causes of which are industries (steel operations 30 per 
les deeply rooted in human nature. The cent of capacity or less); (2) a re- 
en repetition of this pattern of up-swings duction in inventories in the hands of 
wd and reactions lends assurance that the manufacturers and distributors; (3) 


ed foresighted investor who keeps his a halt in the decline of industrial raw 

funds in liquid, stable assets during materials (a turn for the better in the 
the major part of the retrogressive commodity markets after a long de- 

nd has ‘ 
phase of the cycle and enters the mar- cline is a good signal of the begin- 


7 ket when the price level is near the ning of a bull market in stocks) ; (4) 
: cyclical low, will reap much greater low interest rates; (5) a flattening 
ler 

cal profits than those who buy only when out of the decline in the velocity of 
a business is well on the way to pros- turn-over of bank deposits as shown 


ble perity. This policy requires patience by bank debit figures; (5) strength 
. and objective reasoning, but the re- in high grade bonds and indications 


. wards are great for those who can of revival of the capital markets. 
' acquire a clear perspective of the long xk * 
has term development of the stock market Epitor’s Note: Chapter XIJ— 


cycle, “What and When to Sell” will appear 
Many aids to recognition of major soon. 


‘REPORT ON AMERICAN TELEVISION 


ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of 
the literature listed below will be sent free 
direct from the firms by whom issued. To 
expedite handling, each letter should be con- 
fined to a request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 
DEPARTMENT 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
SECURITY RECORD BOOK 


A durable, loose-leaf binder containing 
blank forms sufficient for the ordinary in- 
vestor’s holdings; additional forms sup- 
plied as you need them. Offered by a 
well known bond house. 


HOW TO AVOID MISTAKES THAT 

MAKE EVEN NEW HOMES OBSOLETE 
A 23-page book printed in two colors of 
fundamentals that will make your home 
stay modern longer, better to live in and 
easier to sell. 


"ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
1939 Economy Wonder Tours. Personally 
conducted all expense tours, planned to 
give members the utmost in travel value. 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR PRIVATE 
RECORDS 
Pamphlet describing the revised loose leaf 
personal finance system, based upon scien- 
tific principles. 


ODD LOT TRADING 
An interesting booklet which explains the 
advantages of odd lot trading for both 
large and small investor. Published by 
a New York Stock Exchange firm. 


6 MINUTES WITH 6 METALS 
A most interesting pocket-size booklet that 
can be read in a tenth of an hour. It gives 
engineering data as well as photographic 
examples of the many different types of 
industrial equipment made of a leading 
corporation’s new metals. 

OPENING AN ACCOUNT . 
24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a New York Stock 
Exchange firm. 


Discussing its current status and future 
possibilities. 

RADIO NEWS 
Describes some unusual radio instruments 
which in addition to superb domestic re- 
ception make possible the selection of 
news and entertainment from over 200 
cities in 105 foreign countries. 

ALL-EXPENSE CALIFORNIA TOUR 
A most interesting booklet for those plan- 
ning a vacation. 

SOME FINANCIAL FACTS 
A 24-page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the organization 
and operation of the Bell System. 

THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
A general discussion of the past accom- 
plishments and future possibilities of this 
industry is offered by a New York Stock 
Exchange House. 

ECONOMIC COMMENT 
30 listed common stocks with inflation 
appeal. 


The better things in life ... 
are yours if you know— 


THE ART OF 
PERSUADING PEOPLE 


By James A. Worsham 


B Whether it is: a job—or a better job; 
a raise in Pay; a position of leadership in 
your community; a home of your own; 
a better ability to make sales; an ability 
to win friends; or whatever you want most 
in life—this book by a prominent psycholo- 
gist, lecturer and writer offers specific 
counsel and inspiration. Its suggestions on 
the conduct of personal and domestic prob- 
lems apply to men and women in every 
walk of life. To the man in business it 
offers a mine of ideas which can readily 
apply to every act of selling himself or his 
product. Here is new guidance to personal 
effectiveness in all dealings with others. 
$2.00 Postpaid. Financial World Book- 
shop, 21 West St., New York. 
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No. 60 Monsanto Chemical Company 


40 The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


Data revised to April 5, 1939 1seornings and Price Range (MTC) 


Incorporated: 1933 in Missouri; founded, 100 
1901. Office: St. Louis, Mo. Annual meet- 
ing: Fourth Tuesday in March. Number of 5Q 


stockholders (March 28, 1938): 11,286. 25 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 9 ea 
Preferred stock ($4.50 cum. $6 


EARNED PER SHARE $4 
Gates $2 


50,000 shs 
Common Stock ($10 par)....... 1,241,816 shs 
Preference stock (£1 par) of Monsanto 
Chemical Ltd., London, carried in balance 
sheet at $1,940,000. 


no par) 50,000 shs 


1931 ‘32 ‘33 °34 ‘35 °36 37 


*Redeemable at $110 a share to July, 1947. thereafter at $107.50. Redeemable 


at $115 a share to December 31, 1943, and lower scale thereafter. 

Business: Largest manufacturer of medicinal and fine chemi- 
cals in the U. S. In addition produees heavy and intermediate 
chemicals, coal tar derivates, industrial ethyl alcohol, phos- 
phorus and its compounds, chemicals for rubber, lacquers and 
plastics, the total numbering over 300 different items. Largest 
outlet is the food industry. 

Management: Under active guidance of the founder’s son. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, $14.8 million; cash, $5.2 million; marketable securi- 
ties, $1 million. Working capital ratio: 4.3-to-1. Book value 
of capital stock, $28.19 a share, 

Dividend Record: Good. Regularly since 1925, plus extras. 

Outlook: Profits vary with the trends of general business 
activity but are supported by additions of new products de- 
veloped in its laboratories. 

Comment: The two classes of preferred qualify as high grade 
investment issues. The common belongs in the “blue chip” 
class and generally sells at a liberal price-earnings ratio. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year's Divi- 

ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 ‘Total dends Price Range 

$0.33 $0.30 $0.23 $0.32. $1.18 0.62 6% 
ions. 0.35 0.64 0.79 0.79 2.57 *1.16 41%—12% 
0.78 0.82 0.66 0.77 3.03 *1.31 615g—39 
0.95 0.95 0.90 1.05 3.85 *1.50 94%—55 
. ee 1.05 0.93 1.04 1.01 4.01 3.00 103 —79 
1.20 1.29 1.10 0.81 4.40 “3.00 107%—71 
0.52 0.38 0.51 0.94 2.33 2.00 110 —67 

*Including extras. To April 5, 1939. 


38 North American Company 


o Earnings and Price Range (NA) 


Data revised to April 5, 1939 1 

Incorporated: 1890, New Jersey. Main office: 4 PRICE RANGE 

60 Broadway, New York City. Annual meet- 

ing: On or about April 25. Number of 

stockholders: Pfd.. 14,961; common, 58,849. 

*Capitalization Subs. debt...... $274,742,850 

Subs preferred stocks........... 93,271,013 

70,000,000 

stock ($59 par) 


8,574,429 
Giving effect to financing in February, 1939, and dissolution of North American 
Edison. 7Callable at $55. 

Business: Through four groups of operating companies, 
this holding company supplies electricity to Washington, D. C.; 
Cleveland and northeastern Ohio; Milwaukee and other cities 
and towns in Wisconsin and northern Michigan. 

Management: Aggressive and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital at end of 
1938, $31.3 million; cash, $28.6 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.2-to-1. Book value of common, $20.93 per share. 

Dividend Record: Conservative. For many years paid 10% 
in stock annually, no cash. In 1935, a strictly cash policy was 
inaugurated. Payments of 25 cents quarterly increased to 30 
cents in 1937—the current rate. 

Outlook: Rising tax burden is the most serious adverse fac- 
tor, but increasing plant efficiency and any material gains in 
power consumption would be reflected in increasing earnings. 

Comment: The preferred stocks are in a strong investment 
position; common is one of the better holding company equities. 

EARNINGS, lg gaa RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


12 mos. nded: Mar. 31 June 30) =Sept. Dee. Dividends *Price Range 
“S15 57 $1.42 $1.39 $1.1 + 36%—12% 
1.16 1.03 1.02 t$0.37% 254%4—10%4 
1.07 1.13 1.23 1.35 1.00 28 —9 
1.45 1.52 1.60 1.74 1.50 354%4—23% 
129 2.01 2.05 1.95 1.60 34%—-14% 
1.77 1.6& 1.59 1.55 1.20 26%—13% 


1 Calendar years. 7In common stock. ¢Plus 5% in common. §To April 5, 1939. 
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Earnings and Price Range (PA) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to April 5, 1939 ro 
Incorporated: 1846. Pa. Office at Broad St. 20 
Station Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Annual 0 


meeting: 2nd Tuesday in April. Number 
of stockholders: 214,532. 

Capitalization: Funded debt... $683,630,970 
Capital stock ($50 par)....... 13,167,754 shs 


EARNED PER SHARE 


0 
1931 '32 °34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


Business: One of the world’s largest railroad systems, 
operating about 10,970 miles of road. Main lines extend from 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington to Chi- 
cago and St. Louis. Is the leading eastern railroad in the 
electrification of its lines. ; 

Management: Has long experience and exceptional ability. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital at end of 
1938, $62 million; cash, $43 million. Working capital ratio: 
1.9-to-1. Book value of stock, $84.78 per share. 

Dividend Record: Has made a cash payment in every year 
since 1847. One of the few railroads able to earn and pay 4 
dividend in every year of the depression. 

Outlook: As the road operates in highly industrialized ter- 
ritory, it is inevitably strongly affected by changes in the rate 
of general manufacturing activity. The company’s financial 
strength and competitive advantages give assurance of con- 
tinuance of a better-than-average record. 

Comment: Although the stock represents an outstanding 
transportation enterprise, it has seldom been a spectacular 
market performer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Earned per share...... 1.46 $1.43 $1.81 $2.94 $2.07 $0.84 aes 
Dividends paid ....... 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 0.50 

Price Range: 
658606 421%4 39% 3242 5 24% 2 
13% 20% 1744 20 14% 


*To April 5, 1939. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
amnings and Price Range (TKR) 


1 
Data revised to April 5, 1939 80 [nice Range 
Incorporated: 1904, Ohio. Office at Canton, 40 
Ohio. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in 20 


19 


April. Number of stockholders (March 31, ° pyre % 
1939): 20,057. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 

Capital stock (no par)........ 2,411,380 shs 9 


$2 
1931 "32 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 1938 


Business: Outstanding unit in its field, specializing in the 
production of tapered roller bearings. Although the auto- 
motive industries constitute the chief outlet for Timken’s 
products, its roller bearings are used in a wide variety of in- 
dustrial machinery, railroad equipment and other applications. 
Is also an important producer of alloy steels. 

Management: Under leadership of H. H. Timken. 

Financial Position: Exceptionally strong. Net working 
capital at end of 1938, $22.9 million; cash, $3 million; market- 
able securities, $8.2 million. Working capital ratio: 13-to-l. 
Book value of capital stock, $16.47 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made without interruption it 
every year since 1922. 

Outlook: Earnings will continue to depend primarily upon 
trends in the automotive industry and machinery fields. 

Comment: 
tive issues in its group, the cyclical nature of the company’s 
business precludes an investment rating for the stock. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year's Divi- Price Range 

Mar. 31 June Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total High Lar 

D$0.11 $0.39 $0.40 $0.21 $0.90 $0.7 
1984 0.53 0.54 0.18 0.20 1.45 3 41 —2 

0.98 0.90 0.54 0.68 3.10 3.00 7214—28% 
1936. 0.86 1.05 0.84 1.09 3.84 3.75 744%4—56 

ee 1.31 1.50 1.14 0.53 4.49 2.50 79 —52% 

0.11 D0.05 0.09 0.44 0.59 1.00 55%4—31% 

*To April 5, 1939. 
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| STOCK FACTOGRAPHS IN REVISION FOR NEXT WEEK | 
2 American Safety Razor Chase National Bank International Salt Scott Paper = 
Al American Snuff Container Corporation Melville Shoe Sharp & Dohme = 
z American Steel Foundries Inland Steel Norfolk & Western U. S. Freight = 
67 Union Oil Company of California 46 Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
sghornings and Price Range (UCL) Data revised to April 5, 1939 soe 2rnings and Price Range (WX) 
40 Chartered: 1872, Pennsylvania. Executive 160 TT 
€ 30 offices, 306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 120 
Data revised to April 5, 1939 20 150 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Annual 80 
3 Incorporated: 1890, Cal. Office: Los Angeles, [10 meeting: Second Wednesday in April at East |] 40 
2 Cal. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in t) Pittsburgh. Number of stockholders: 44, ‘ion ° 
1 March. Number of stockholders (December $3 Capitalization: Funded debt...........2 SAANED PER SHARE $8 
0 51, 1938): 26,524. EARNED PER SHANE $2 *Preferred stock 7% cum. $4 
8 talization: Funded debt $18,018,500 $1 79,974 shs 0 
— stock (par $25) 666.270 shs 0 Common stock ($50 par)....... 2,592. 155 shs ren onane 
apital stock (par $25)....... 1931 ‘33 ‘36 ‘37 1938 1931 ‘32 ‘34 35 ‘37 1938 
None- -callable; participates equally with 
ms. common after latter receives $3.50. 
hi. Business: A well-rounded oil unit, operating chiefly on the Business: Second largest (next to General Electric) man- 
th Pacific Coast. Crude oil reserves are held mainly in Cali- ufacturer of electrical equipment in the United States, opera- 
’ fornia, but important acreage is also owned in Texas and tions embracing also the production of household appliances. 
ity South America. Management: Able and experienced; principal executives 
of Management: Able and experienced. with company 20 years or more. 


Pre Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital 
” December 31, 1938, $39.4 million; 
Working capital ratio: 5.7-to-1. 


dies ception of 1914 and 1915. 


as of 


cash items, $11.8 million. 
Book value, $29.92 per share. 
Dividend Record: Unbroken record since 1900 with the ex- 


Outlook: Company depends somewhat more heavily on fuel 


Net working capital as of De- 
cember 31, 1938, $98.7 million; cash and marketable securities, 
$37 million; inventories, $49.4 million. Working capital ratio: 
9.5-to-1. Book value of common, $69.87 per share. 

Dividend Record: Common payments made 1900 to 1907, 
and 1912 to 1932. Resumed 1935. No regular rate. 


Financial Position: Strong. 


vet oil sales and less on gasoline than other major units; earn- Outlook: Principal source of business—heavy electrical 
cial ings are influenced by statistical factors affecting both equipme estinghouse earnings to wide cyclical 
we divisions. In recent years a significant portion of crude oil swings, but research is developing new and lighter products. 
needs has been purchased in order to conserve its reserves. Comment: One of the “market leaders,” the common stock 
jin Comment: Stock is one of the more conservative oil equities is quite sensitive to general business fluctuations. 
rs and normally offers an adequate yield. EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Year's Divi- 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec.31 Total dends Price Range 
Year's _Divi- D$1.38 D$0.85  D$0.61 D$0.63 D$3.45 *...  58%—19% 
ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range D 0.71 0.65 D 0.16 0.19 D 0.03 None 474%4—27% 
K: $0.22 $0.13 $0.28 $0.10 $0.73 $1.20  15%— 8 0.87 1.50 0.97 1.19 4.53 $1.00 98%—32% 
1939 D 0.25 0.30 0.24 0.16 0.45 1.00 23%— 8% 1.42 1.60 1.20 1.51 5.73 5.50 153%—94% 
0.11 D 0.04 0.32 0.27 0.66 1.00  20%4—11% 2.01 2.25 2.01 1.26 7.53 76.00 167%—87% 
ae 0.3 0.36 0.24 0.24 1.15 1.00 24 —14% 0.76 0.92 0.63 1.07 3.38 2.50 124%—61% 
0.09 0.36 0.55 0.40 1.40 1.00 28%—20% 10.50 $120 —89% 
24% 0.47 0.64 0.78 0.69 2.58 1.40 28%—17% 
17% 2 Lee 0.49 0.57 0.31 0.10 Rat 1.20 22%—17% *Received one-half share of Radio common for each share of Westinghouse held. 
1939. *0.30 *19%4—17% +Received in addition one-quarter share of Radic common for each share of Westing- 
house held. April 5, 1939. 
*To April 5, 1939. 
any |) No. 68 Van Raalte Company, Inc. | No. 69 Wm. Wrigley, jr., Company 
wwy 
| so Lornings and Price Range (WRT) {Earnings and Price Range ( ) 
00 
Data revised to April 5, 1939 ro 4 Data revised to April 5, 1939 60 
Incorporated: 1919, New York. Office: 295 20 PRICE RANGE Incorporated: 1927, Delaware (originally 40 PRICE RANGE 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Annual meet- 10 established in 1910). Office: Wrigley Build- 20 
$6 ing: Fourth Thursday in March. 0 canneo pen snare | 4, ing, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: Fourth o EARNED PER SHARE 
$4 Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 0 Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders $6 
$2 on ~ $7 cum. 16,872 sh $6 (March 20, 1939): 9,540. 
0 00% »,8¢2 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE le 
12 Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
— Redeemable at $115 a share. 1931 °32 °33 °34 °35 °36 “37 1938 
i 
of silk hosiery, silk and rayon underwear, silk, rayon and cot- a tito pe tle 
are ton fabric gloves, laces, nettings, veilings and kindred articles. ripution through over 1.4 million retailers covers every 
Raw mater} ont’s “Ny of the United States and extends also to practically every 
aw materials are silk, rayon and du Pont’s “Nylon. 
ons. M d foreign country. “Spearmint,” “Doublemint,” “Juicy Fruit 
Management: Experienced and progressive. d “P.K’s” the 
Financial Position: Fairly satisfactory. Net working capital e ran 
cing tt of 1938, $2.8 million; cash, $469,000. Working capital under tne direc 
ratio: 5-to-1. Book value of common, $24.17 a share. ae  Worki me 
Dividend Record: Irregular. Preferred receiving full rate 1938, $39 ‘llio h 
om since clearing up arrears (1933-34). Dividends first paid on 816.7 ‘lion it 
common in September, 1935. No regular rate. of ing Capital ratio: 
n it of capital stock, $25.55 a share. 


Outlook: Progress in recent years is largely due to successful 


styling and aggressiveness of present management (in charge 


1pon since 1933). 


These factors indicate possibility of further gains 


but earnings are affected by price fluctuations in raw materials 


and variations in purchasing power. 

any Comment: The preferred has attained an investment stand- 
ing; the common, belonging in the “business man’s risk” 

- category, is a better equity in a very speculative field. 


Range EARNINGS, DIVIDEND aecene AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Dividends 


Lov a. year period ended: June 30 c.31 Year's Total Price Range 
-13% D$4.33 DS12.67 D$17.00 None —2 
0.04 0.13 0.17 None 10 — 1% 
—28% 0.40 1.01 1.41 None 13%— 4% 
—5h6b * Year’s Divi- 

—52% Mar. 31. June30_ Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 

—31% $1.08 $0.97 $0.94 $1.21 $4.20 $0.50 33. —11% 

—36 1.49 1.29 1.03 1.7 5.52 3.50 4934—28% 
1.32 1.31 0.66 5.06 3.50 445,—14%4 
1.18 0.76 1.06 1.28 4.28 2.00 3654—14%4 
eae *0.50 *35 —27 


*To April 5, 1939. 
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Dividend Record: Unbroken since 1913, with occasional cash 
and stock extras. Present annual rate, $3 (25 cents paid each 
month). Extra payments paid each year since 1934. 

Outlook: Earnings reflect variations in advertising appropria- 
tions, a very important cost factor, but consumption trends 
indicate maintenance of good sales volume. 

Comment: Shares occupy a semi-investment status by virtue 
of company’s excellent finances and operating record. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June3? Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 

1952 $1.08 $0.95 $0.86 $0.74 $3.63 $3.50 57 —25% 
0.92 1.07 1.05 0.68 3.72 3.00 57%—34% 
0.96 1.02 p | 0.90 3.99 3.50 76 —54% 
0.91 1.02 1.05. 0.94 3.92 3.50 82%—73% 
0.79 0.96 1.30 1.20 4.25 4.00 9 
0.90 1.31 1.21 1.01 4.43 *4,25 76 —58%4 
0.73 0.99 1.05 1.11 3.88 *3.75 78 —61% 


*Includes extras. ?To April 5, 1939. 
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Business 


and Financial Summary 


Week Ended Week Ended 
Weekly Trade Indicators Apr. 1 Mar. 25 > Weekly Car Loadings Mar. Mar. 18 —— 26 
1 : 38 
ells Sastern District 
saute Production (U.S.A.)...-- 85,980 89,400 57,500 Baltimore & Ohio.............. 47,484 46,030 41,765 
§Steel Operations (% of Can). 54.7 6. 32. th 
Wholesale Commodity Price “45 75.2 77.9 a a : 29°092 19'931 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)....- 3,358 3,382 3,367 Norfolk & Western............ 22,834 22,242 18,327 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.).... 87,277 87,561 92.245 | New York, N.Haven & Hartford 22,223 21,005 18,782 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,172 $3,980 $2,966 91,696 89,259 80,878 
{Bank tee a Outside N.Y.C. 2,318 _ 2,640 2,097 Pere Marquette ........0.0.50. 9,894 9,722 8,519 
Total Car Loadings (cars).... 605,462 594,568 572,952 13,310 12,785 12,243 
*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons).... 1,252 1,278 891 Western Maryland ............ 9,379 26 1,255 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.. 121.8 120.0 89.7 District , 
F.W. Index of Ind’) Production 80.5 80.7 72.8 
*Daily average. 7000 omitted. {Ward's Reports. sAs of Louisville & Nashville......... 24,496 24,014 20,631 
the beginning of the following week. 1000,000 omitted. Seaboard Air Lime. 13,458 13,630 14,146 
Commodity Prices: Apr. ar. A 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per Bond «+ $34.00 $34.00 $37.00 Chicago & Great Western...... 5,131 4,843 5,194 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton). 15.87% 16.00 13.50 Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Electrolytic (per Ib.). 0.0485 0.0488 $0150 | Chiongo 27°745 39/464 
Zinc, N.Y. (per bergrrenreee=s 0.0489 0.0489 0.0450 | Great Northern ............... 2,041 10,830 11,617 f 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 0.1590 0.1606 0.11 10,904 10,615 11,910 
Bigs =~ % 0:87 0.99% Chicago, Rock island & Pacific. 19,399 19,236 21,110 
Corn (per bushel)............. 0.63 0.62% 0.74% Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... ,007 4,999 4,617 
Sugar, Raw (per Ib.).......... 0.0288 0.0287 0.0298 Denver & Rio Grande Western. 3,867 4,222 4,158 
, R Southern Pacific System....... 33,681 33,774 33,418 
Federal Reserve Reports war. 29 Mar. 22 Mar. 30 19,348 19,289 20,181 
Member Banks, 101 Cities $00 omitted) 2,908 2,705 2,861 
: Total Commercial Loans....... 3,814 3,805 4,299 Kansas City Southern.......... 3,315 3,410 3,920 
: Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 764 794 680 Missouri-Kansas-Texas jek eas 6,496 6,334 6,715 
* Other Loans for Securities..... ; 531 530 605 Missouri Pacific ............... 20,386 20,600 20,910 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 10,122 10,274 8,934 St. Louis-San Francisco........ 10,842 10,451 11,477 
<8 Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,266 3,259 3,105 St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 4,629 4,847 5,129 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... Texas & Pacific......... 7,617 7,757 8,311 
Total Time Deposits..........+ 5,217 ,212 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 611 644 542 Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System i ae a sack conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
me Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,578 2,573 2.587 indication of earnings for the current month. (C i , 
2, Total Money in Circulation.... 1,768 6,758 6,329 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Monthly — Monthly 
Indicators Indicators = 
U. S. Govt. Dept..... *$40,038 $37,566 Fertilizer Tag Sales 
Advertising Lineage 684,765 746,393 
(agate tines): 925, 721 INANCIAL WORLD Newsprint Shipments: 
— WEEKLY INDE (tons) .... 178,236 162,906 
| Magazines. 388 NDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (toms) 71/926 62/480 
ail Equipment Orders: eoducti 
Struct’r'l steel (tons) 1,24 797 | 
Radio Broadcast Sales: | Shipments ......... 39,723 21,540 
Menetary 100 Shipments ......... 34,421 30,135 
+New Financing........ *92 6 *40.9 90 ' | _| oo Machines... 129, 885 94,734 
ry "$220.2  *$118.9 Portland Cement (bbl.): 
Federal Relief & Public | Production ...ccccss 5.5 3.9 
*380.0 262.5 80 Shipments ......... sis 
F; Income — Total | OCKS 
*488 *487 Machine Tool Index. . 167.1 75.7 
Farm Subsidies ...... *56 *31 Boots & Shoes *33.5 
“79.51 1938 Passenger miles..... *31.0 *26.1 
Commercial Failures. . 963 1,149 (bbls.): 
#3.0 “LT Withdrawals 03 
Pig Iron (tons)..... "2.3 7.77 
Magazine Advertising: Whiskey (gals): a 
Nat'l weeklies (agate 50 Production ......... *8.74 *10.25 
rade Papeis (pages) 7768 8.365 
ated ; New Auto Registra- 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 Jan Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July, Piano Shipments ..... 7,874 6,774 
Tire Shipments ...... *4.16 *2.29 Cigarette Production, .*11,781.7 *11,492.1 


*000,000 omitted. 
§American Trucking Association, 


7Corporate new issues only, excludes refun ding; Commercial & Financial Chronicle. {¢F. W. Dodge Corp. 


Inc. (212 carriers in 41 states). 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


——CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES—— Vol. of Sales —————-CHAR ACTER OF TRADING Average Value of 
30 20 15 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
1939 Industrials R.R.s Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. _ 
ar. ar. 
30.. 136.69 28.61 23.08 45.88 984,600 847 66 664 117 5 226 90.15 $6,370,000 ..30 
31.. 131.84 26.38 21.70 3.75 2,888,390 997 30 892 75 3 603 89.27 10,300,000 <a 
Apr. Apr 
t.. W33:82 27.24 22.50 44.43 1,558,430 866 435 247 184 1 281 S9.05 5,490,000 om 
< 1232.26 27.27 22.70 44.35 1,470,000 830 401 246 183 0 63 $9.09 6,320,000 or 
4. 129.80 26.71 21.99 43.45 1,533,910 865 88 634 143 0 245 88.75 7,080,900 ia 4 
5 130.34 26.87 22.38 43.71 881,370 767 391 191 185 2 vf | S8.76 5,540,000 12 @ 


3 
hee; 


